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.»»A WHOLE NEW DITTO WORKBOOK 


LIBRARY TO SPEED, 


EASE AND MODERNIZE TEACHING! 


New teaching trends can dismay you, or they can become 
opportunities. Teachers who use the 25 new authoritative 
Ditto workbooks are turning them into opportunities—for 
now there’s a whole vew set of modern language and 
arithmetic material for teaching, practice and test! In Ditto 
you'll find the answer to the urgent demand for more teach- 
ing time, for more personal freedom, for more alert and 
better-informed classes. 


HOW DITTO FUNCTIONS 


Each authoritative Ditto workbook parallels and supplements your 
own teaching, relieves you of class routine, lesson preparing and 
after-hour paper marking ...and puts pupils on their own, strength- 
ening and stimulating them in class and instructing them in guided 
home practice...so that you and they 
can gain an extra hour of schooling 
daily—an extra day each week! Ditto 
is the way to the results you want! 


DITTO—IN EVERY ACTIVITY 


In addition, Ditto makes bright copies 
of all written, typed or drawn lesson 
sheets, laboratory data, school news- 















papers, posters, lectures, charts, 
notices, bulletins, maps, music scores, 
programs, forms, etc. Send for new 
school idea-manuals! 


Because Ditto leads, Ditto offers the 
most advanced types of both liquid 
and gelatin duplicators, 









NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS, NOW $1] UP 


Ditto’s authoritative workbooks cover most subjects; to enliven 
teaching, new ones appear regularly. One book contains more 
than most classes need; usually two or more teachers share 


one. Ditto units, $1.00 up. Send for free Ditto Workbook cata- 


FREE! 


A sample set of the new 











Ditto lesson sheets for your 
class, printed in reproduc- 
ing ink, for use on gelatin 
duplicators. Send coupon! 
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DITTO, INC, 
2225 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 

) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

) Send Sample Sheets. My class is: 

Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
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My Name...... 5506600660606000060000060000800000080" 
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You Can begin your subscription Zo the 
BOOK- OF - THE- MONTH CLUB 


wilh either of These recent seleclions- 







CBS 


book readers 


HE latest 


books that are exciting 

everywhere are both Book-of-the-Month Club se- 

lections: in the ficld of non-fiction, William 
Shirer's remarkable BERLIN D1Ary; and among novels 
tr. A. J. Cronin’s moving portrayal of a modern man 
{ God. The instant appeal of these books is another 
nfirmation of the good judgment, demonstrated for 
ars, of the Book-of-the-Month Club’s Editorial Board. 


Few people realize that writers who now have become 
sfamous as Pearl Buck, Clarence Day, Stephen Vincent 
benét, Sigrid Undsect, Hervey Allen, John Stcinbeck 

B. Priestley 
vere first introduced to a nation-wide book-reading 
ublic by having one of their books selected, and then 
istributcd to every tiny corner of the country, by the 
ook-of -the-Month Club. 


5] 


and a score of others little less known 


Fully a million perspicacious book-readers—in the 
umilics which use the Book-of-the-Month Club service 
now rely upon it to keep themselves from missing the 
‘w books they are really interested in, 


lime and again you buy the “book-of -the-month” 
not knowing it has previously been chosen by our 
idges—mercly because some discerning friend has said 
warmly: ‘There's a book you must not miss.” How 
sensible to get these books from the Club, since you pay 
to more for the books you buy, and save enormously in 


other ways! 


Here is the simple procedure: You are not obliged, as 


BERLIN DIARY 


by WILLIAM L. SHIRER 


No book by a foreign correspondent has ever scored such an instantaneous 
success. “Every one in the country should be reading it now,” the New York 
Times declared, while Time hailed it as “the most complete news report yet to 
come out of wartime Germany.” Millions of Americans have heard the “dry, 
twangy mid-western” voice of William L. Shirer bringing two them daily over 
the radio the news from Berlin. What he could not say in his broadcasts, because 


of the censors, he has put into his diary. 


a subscriber of the Club, to take the book-olf -the-month 
its judges choose. Nor are you obliged to buy one book 
every month from the Club, 


You receive a carefully written 1 port about the boouk- 
ol the month chosen by our; four judye S, 4H did VANCE v} 
‘as publication If it is a book you really want, you let it 
comic to you. If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, saly- 
ing, “Don’t want it.” 


Scores of other careful recommendations are made to 
hie Ip you choose amony all new books with discrimina 
tion. If you want to buy one of these from che Club, you 
merely ask for it. 


In addition, there is a great moncy-saving. More 
often than not 
above demonstrate--our judges’ choices are books you 


as the writers and books mentioned 


find yourself buying anyway. For every two bovks-of- 
the month you buy you receive, }re é, ONE 7) | our book- 
dividends. 


During 1940 close to $5,000,000 worth of free 
books (retail value) were given to che Club's members 

given, not sold! You pay no yearly sum to belong to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. You pay nothing, except 
for the books you buy—and you pay tor these no more 
than the regular retail price (frequently less) plus 10¢ 
to cover postage and other mailing charges. Your only 
obligation is to buy four books-ot-the-month a year 
from the Club, 


A HCE COPY...TO NEW MEMBERS 
Short Stories from rH#E NEW YORKER 


You will find many well-known names in the present col- 
*ction—authors like Erskine Caldwell, and James Thurber 
and Sherwood Anderson and Dorothy Parker. But you will 
also find a surprising number of writers who first became 
“fown to a large audience through their stories in this 
Popular weekly. It should be mentioned, that although The 
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New Yorker is America’s leading humorous publication, by 
no means are all the stories in this book humorous. Some of 
them are—decidedly so! But they are balanced by others, 
highly serious in nature. This wide and abundant variety 
makes the present collection unique among anthologies of 
the short story. 





DR. A. J. CRONIN 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 


by DR. A. J. CRONIN 
Mis firil novel since "THE CITADEL" — 4 years ago 


More than a month before the publication, the publishers reported advance printings totalling 


240,000 copies. All signs indicate that The Keys of the Kingdom, which depicts with such dramatic 


force one man’s struggle to live the good life, will be the most popular novel of the season, 


—OR YOU CAN BEGIN WITH ANY ONE 
OF THESE OTHER RECENT SELECTIONS 


BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS 
by Winston Churchill 


recent history ol biagland 


1 flected ith 


l he 


ome of the most moving Orations of all literature 





OUT OF THE NIGHT, by Jan Valtin 


seller for months. This extraoi 


Phe leading bes 


dinary autobiography ofa youny COMMUNIST Was 
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FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 


by Ernest Hemingway 
- 


he Club's November choice. No book in recent 


the Club's February selection. 


years has received such warm praise from all 


critics, 


H. M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE 
by J. P. Marquand 
A good many critics have regarded H, M. Pai 


ham, Esquire as Mr. Marquand s best nevel so tat 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N.Y awe) 
i 

Pres ¢ enroll me as a member, It understood that | am to ‘ 

receive a tree copy HORT ORI PROM TH i YORKER 1) 
that I am also to 1 without expense, y nthly magazine 0 
which reports about ct it bouks, and th ! ‘ ry two books ») 

of the-month | purchase from the Club, | am ‘ rremt ¥ 
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Name Mis, 1) 
Miss § PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY N 

) Address ‘ 
City i State ‘ 
Business Connection, if any iN 
IMPORTANT: Please indicate—by writing the name of Y 

the book below — whether you wish wo begin the y 
subscription with any of the books mentioned above. y 

Hooks shipped te Canadmn members DUTY FAL. through Book of the Month Club) Can Ltd N 
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Dear READER: 

Democratic Living is the theme of this, THE InstTRucTox’ 
§O0th anniversary year. Starting with “Privileges of American Cit. 
izenship” in this issue, the ten-page Illustrated Units of Work will en. 
phasize various aspects of this vital subject. An article by Fannie ¥ 
Dunn, “How Democratic Is Your School?” will help you to evalua: 
your group. A song and two plays in the program section carry out 
the citizenship theme. “Let Us Play Up to the Preprimer” will prove 
a boon to the teacher of beginners, while “Interests and the New 
Curriculum” gives teachers of all grades something to think about 
Primary teachers will value two units appropriate for the beginning 
of school: “Gingerbread Boys” and “The Second-Grade Plant Store.” 
More lessons in manners by Selma E. Herr appear this month. Read 
the report of the N.E.A. Convention, and don’t overlook “The YOU 
You Can Be.” The pupil winners of the “Right or Wrong” Contes 
are on page 5, and the teacher winners of the 1941 travel contes 
are on page 64. The second-prize article in “Our Second Environ 
ment Contest” is on page 25. Our picture page for your bulletin 
board this month features a social-studies unit in pictures—some 
thing new. Turn also to “Your Counselor Service”; Jessie Todd’ 
column, “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue”; “The Chil 
dren’s Corner”; “The New Books”; and “Teachers’ Help-On 
Another Club.” 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
SEASONAL: pages 18, 20, 34, 39, SEASONAL: pages 34, 39, 4l. 
41, 55. OPENING OF SCHOOL: OPENING OF SCHOOL: 23, 34,4! 
14, 16, 17, 18, 23, 34. 

Parriotic FEATURES: 13, 27, 30 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45-54. Crea 
rive Activities: 33, 34, 38, 59 
44, 55, 56. 


Patriotic FEaTuREs: 13, 40, 42, 
43, 45-54. Creative ACTIVvI- 
TiES: 33, 34, 38, 39, 42. 


Units: 16, 18, 19, 45-54. Seat- Units: 19, 22, 45-54, Tests 
work: 14, 17, 24. 26, 27. 


Hanpwork: 10, 31,°33, 34, 36, HaNpwork: 10, 22, 30, 31, 32 
37, 38, 39, 42, 56, 62. 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 56, 57,62 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 40, 41, 42, ProGRAM Mareriat: 40, 41, 4 
43. Srories: 20. 43, 44. Srories: 20, 21. 


Toot Susjecrs: arithmetic: 17, Toor SuByects: arithmetic: 6 
18, 55, 60; language: 9, 56, 57, language: 9, 55, 56, 57, 59; reas 
§9; reading: 14, 16, 17, 55, 57, ing: 57, 60; penmanship: 55, 5% 
60; penmanship: 59; spelling: 59. spelling: 59. 


Art: the cover, 28, 29. Lrrera- Arr: the cover, 28, 29, 39. L" 
TURE: 28. Music: 28, 40, 41, ERATURE: 28. Music: 28, 4 
43, 62. 41, 43, 62. 


CHARACTER EpuCATION: 20, 24, © CHARACTER Epucation: 21, 24 
38, 40, 42, 45-54. HEALTH AND 30, 38, 40, 41, 44, 45-54 
SAFETY: 37, 41, 56. HEALTH AND SAPETY: 27, 37,4 


ScIENCE: 18, 20, 25, 37, 55, SciENCE: 20, 25, 37, 60. 
60. P 
SociaL Srupies: 13, 19, 21, + 











SociaL Stupies: 13, 19, 25, 37, 
42, 43, 45-54, 57, 60. 


25, 26, 27, 30, 37, 42, 43,” 
45-54, 55, 56, 57, 60. 


Visuat. Epucation: the cover, Visuat Epucation: the cov 
13, 19, 30, 37, 45-54, 59. 


13, 19, 30, 37, 45-54, 59. 
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RIGHT or WRONG? 


mal Five ‘‘picture-questions” that will interest your pupils and give them important facts 


about teeth and gums. How many members of your class can make a perfect score? 


Indians showed friendship by offering a “pipe-of-peace” The Navy requires men to have sound teeth and healthy gums 


oo ae  Wepeee... RIGHT. 
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Kf, Smoking the “pipe-of-peace” was an Indian ceremony in which the Before a man can join the U.S. Navy, his teeth and gums are examined 
Chief greeted the friends of his tribe. Today we have a simpler but by a Navy dentist and they must be in good condition. Sound teeth 
equally effective way of showing our friendliness to those we meet and healthy gums are just as important in the Naval forces as they are 

— our bright, attractive smiles. Statement is right. in business or in school, Statement is right. 
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Not a fire drill but a gum massage drill is what these youngsters are One of the duties of an airplane hostess is to make passengers leek “at 

27, 30 practicing. From their teachers, they've learned that gums as well as home.” She should have a bright, charming smile. A friendly smile is 

Crea: teeth need daily care. For healthy gums and sound teeth are important something that can help us, too, win success in later life. That’s why 

38, 39 to a sparkling smile. Statement is wrong. we should use [pana and massage every day, Statement is right, 
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cents In keeping with the modern tend- | Sine Over, South’ Ameriet (un grade level) 316 materia 
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ency to allow children to evolve Musie Charts & Drills (all grades combined 
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(Continued from page 4) 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 


READERS 
CGuatainN Cats ror WoLircanc Mo- 
pat, A Musical Play for Children, by 
Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher,  Ilus 
jated by Mary Greenwalt. 109 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. E. P. Dutton & Coa., 


New York. 

This appealing play in four acts 
for fifteen characters and extra 
groups would be an excellent choice 
for the teacher who is planning to 
present a full-length play dealing 
with music. It recreates in a manner 
understandable to children the life 
of the child Mozart and his sister. 
Illustrations, and the inclusion 
music by the young Mozart, as well 
as music by earlier composers which 
Mozart studied, add greatly to the 
charm of the book. 


Inc. 


of 


‘MoperRN-Lire SPELLER” series, neu 
dition by Fred C. Ayer, E. E. 
Oberholtzer, and Clifford Woody. Ap 
proximately 80 pp. each. Cloth. Grades 
Il & HI, $.40 each. Grades 1V through 
VI, $.44 each. Worksoox Eprrion, 
Grades II through VIII, $.24 each. World 
Book Company. Yonkers, N.Y. 
Learning to spell today is usually 
the result of a felt need. These 
pellers help to create situations which 
require a knowledge of how to use 
and spell words. Three 
word lists are used, and Creative 
Study Units are provided for children 
of greater ability. The cighth-grade 
book has lists of specialized vocab 
ulary. Workbooks contain the same 
material with spaces for writing. 


levels of 


‘New HeattH ano Growrn Series,” 
by W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, and 
Ruth M. Strang. Att THroucn TH 
Day, Book I. 178 pp. $.64. THroucn 
THe Year, Book Il, 180 pp. $.72. 
HeattH Secrets, Book Ill, 242 pp. 
876. HeattHrut Ways, Book 1V. 246 


pb §.76. Ler’s Be Heattuy, Book V. 
278 pp. $.80. Hasirs, Heavcruru 
AND Save, Book VI. 277 pp. $.84. 


Growinc Up Hratrum.y, Book VII. 277 


bp. $.84. A Sounp Bony, Book VIII. 
110 pp. $.88. Cloth. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 


Girls and boys cannot fail to en 
joy studying health with the aid of 
these attractive books. There is con- 
tinuity of subject matter throughout, 
the ideas in the earlier books being 
expanded in the later books, with 
new health concepts added to meet 
each succeeding grade level. 


Ten Communities, by Paul R. Hanna, 
l. James Quillen, and Gladys L. Potter. 
12 pp. Cloth. $1.16. Scott, Fores 
man and Company. Chicago. 

In this unusual social-studies text 
book, ten communities carefully 
slected as to age, geographical situa 
tion, occupations, background, and 
so on, are cach described in a unique 
way. Reasons for the original settle 
ment, factors influencing growth or 
lick of growth, and a comparison of 
that community with the pupils’ 
own should give children a much 
more comprehensive grasp of the un 

tlying principles governing com 
Munity life. Pictorial graphs and 
authentic photographs are used. 
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McGUIRE 


NEW SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 


series for intermediate 
first, the story of America from 
‘ade routes that led to discovery; 
world backgrounds up to the dis- 


covery of America. 


Book I: A 
Book II: 


MERICA IN THE MAKING 


THE PAST LIVES AGAIN 


DEMOCRACY 


Edited by 


~" 
The new se 
in the Aim« 


the country 
SCHOOL FRIENDS 


Primer 
Book One 
Book Two 


Book Three 


Book Four 
Book Five 
Book Six 

Book Sever 


Book EKight 


SERIES 


CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS 


ries for the education of children 
‘rican way of living. Sweeping 
in state and local adoptions. 


LET’S TAKE TURNS 
ENJOYING OUR LAND 

YOUR LAND AND MINE 
TOWARD FREEDOM 
PIONEERING IN DEMOCRACY 
THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY 
1 GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 
WORKING FOR DEMOCRACY 


THE 


NEW-PROGRESS 
ARITHMETICS 


BOYER 


CHEYNEY WHITE 


The new edition of this successful series of 


combinatior 
vancements 
new currit 
years. 

teaching 
made. The 
Six Books 


1 text-work-test books brings ad- 
that meet to full satisfaction the 
‘ulum requirements of recent 


Adjustments in grade placement of 
certain 


fundamentals have been 
original edition is also available. 
Grades 3-8. 


SEEING OUR COUNTRY 


Book 


One . Book Two 


By PITKIN AND HUGHES 


Trips by 
train, airpl 
Remarkabk 
ery page. 
sable enrich 
geography 


trailer, truck, bus, streamlined 
anes, to every part of America. 
» pictures illustrate almost ev 
These books furnish an indispen 
yment of material for history and 
classes of intermediate grades. 


By GATES — HUBER — PEARDON — AYER 
AN EPOCH-MAKING MODERN PROGRAM IN READING 


—featuring the greatest advancements in reading method and equip- 
ment ever made, for transforming reading into a richer, broader ~ 4 
ject, and for making it a joyous experience. 

—presented in new books pre-eminent for their beauty, purpose, and 
design—warm with color, alive with action, and made for the child to 
read and enjoy. 


THE PRIMARY UNIT 


BASAL AND 
READERS, IPRE- 
BOOKS, TEACHERS’ 


The Intermediate Unit, by Gates and 
Ayer, of " . NEW WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS expands and carries through the 
sixth grade the New Gates Program of 
Reading begun in the Primary Unit. The 
new readers effect a transition in objec- 
tives to accord with the broader require- 
ments of the upper grades. 

The Readers: 

LET’S LOOK AROUND - Fourth Reader 
LET’S TRAVEL ON--Fifth Reader 

LET’S GO AHEAD - Sixth Reader 


Preparatory Book and Manual for each. 


The NEW 
HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES 


CHARTERS — SMILEY -- STRANG 


Complete Equipment of 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
PARATORY 
MANUALS 


Unit Readers provide wide reading un- 
der carefully controlled conditions during 
the first year. Sparkling stories, beauti- 
ful illustrations. 


GENERAL MANUAL, By Arthur I. 
Gates, a general manual on the complete 
series; does duplicate the teaching 
instructions of the Teacher's Reader 
Manuals, 


not 


The new series consists of two health readers, one each for grades one 
and two, and a basal book for every grade from three through nine. 
All the books of the new series have been produced by the offset process 
with numerous large illustrations based on photographs taken from 
life, and with clear, readable type pages printed on non-glare paper. 
It has caught the spirit of youth and presents health as a subject that 
appeals to the optimistic philosophy of children. Its instruction is 
sane and effective. 
The Series 

HABITS, HEALTHFUL AND SAFE 

GROWING UP HEALTHILY 

A SOUND BODY 


HEALTH IN A POWER AGE 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 


BAIR NEAL — FOSTER STORM SANDERS 


ALL THROUGH THE DAY 
HEALTH THROUGH THE YEAR 
HEALTH SECRETS 
HEALTHFUL WAYS 

LET’S BE HEALTHY 


The whole wide realm of childhood experiences—active, realistic, happy 
is drawn upon as the setting for the mastery of language habits and 
skills in this new course. 


FUN WITH WORDS Grade 3 BETTER ENGLISH USAGE. Grade 6 

WITH TONGUE AND PEN. Grade 4 KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE— Grade 7 
STRENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH 

WORDS AND THEIR USE. Grade 5 Grade & 


SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 


By CLARK AND CUSHMAN 
Number Play In Number Land 
Numbers at Work 


All of the printed materials needed for the complete number program 
are supplied by these three books as well as the materials needed for 
carrying out the activities—-play money, rulers, toys for the play store, 
clocks. Everything is integrated and supplied as needed, 
Write for Your Copy of Our Descriptive 
Catalogue of Books for Elementary Schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Ave. 240 Newbury St. 2459 Prairie Ave. 


New York Boston Chicago 
500 Spring St..N.W. Ross Ave. and Akard St. 350 Mission St. 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





PRIZE WINNERS 


lst and 2nd Grades Award Sth and 6th Grades Award 


Gladys Mae Frost, Grade 6, 
Public School, 


Eugene Reich, Grade 1, 
Prairie View School, 








“Right or Wrong’ Contest 


® THE INSTRUCTOR is pleased 

to award a prize of five dollars to 
each of the four the 
“Right or Wrong” Contest featured 
in the June issue. The many contest 
entries indicate a wide-spread interest 
in safety, which is encouraging. 


winners in 


Vida, Montana 


Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Raunig 


3rd and 4th Grades Award 

Barbara Whipple, Grade 3, 
West Broad Street School, 
Westerly, Rhode Island 

Teacher, Miss Sylvia Gordon 


Jordan, New York 


Teacher, Miss Marion Chamberlin 


7th and 8th Grades Award 


Teresa M. Sasaki, Grade 7, 
Mary Knoll School, 
Los Angeles, California 
Teacher, Sister M. Berchmans 








OVER 10,000 TEACHERS ARE USING 


THE FREE BEALE PORTFOLIO No. 1 





HUNDREDS PRAISE IT IN LETTERS. SO WE'VE MADE A 
COMPLETE NEW SERIES OF BEALE HISTORICAL PRINTS 
FOR YOU IN PORTFOLIO-BOOK No. 2. 





Above you see Independence Hall, 


scenes include 
McHenry,” 


Fremont on the Rocky Mountains,” 
“Defense of the Alamo," 


¥. on 

a Ss i ee 
the Cradle Others of the 48 
Bombardment of Fort 
and other moments in American history. 


of Liberty 


7 ‘ : , , f . 
You will be delighted with these 45 entirely Hew prints from 


the famous Joseph Boggs Beale collection. ‘| hey are reproduced 


from the original paintings by this celebrated American artist, 


and come in a convenient portfolio book 978 x 11% inches. 


SEATWORK BOOKS 


ti 


ach book contains the 


iken from Portfolio No. 1. 


| he y ate 


48 inspiring scenes 


4 pac k- 


aged 35 books to a set so that you can yive 


0 


Cc 


Entitled “ 
ln wks ure 


ne to each student. 


ountTRY,” the 4 x 6% inches. 


Amenica My 








Twe Beale material is printed 
in limited editions. 
coupon 
Then have 
lect Freers Duss 
GuM wrappers. 


Send your 
reservation in today. 
your students col 


Busse 


SIMPLY SEND 150 outside wrap- 
pers of Freers Dussce Busse 
Gun _ for Portfolio - book 
No. 2 and/or 200 wrappers for 
of seatwork books. 
The material will be sent to you 
post paid. 


IMPORTANT: Be sure to send 
And re 


member this material is free only 


each 


each package 


outside w rappers only. 


to teachers. 


* Boys and girls buy more Fieers 
Dusate Bussre Gum than any 
other penny gum. It is recom- 
mended by many dentists and has 
been nationally advertised on the 
radio, in The Saturday Evening 


Post, Good Housekeeping, etc. 


YOU USE THIS COUPON 


p----------- 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION 


School Dept. C, 1000 Diamond Street, Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please reserve for me 


___Beale Portfolio-books No, 2—150 outside wrap- 


pers from Fleers 
portfollo-beok. 
_Packa 


Dubble Bubble Gum for each 
35 os seatwork books based on 


No. 1—200 outside wrappers from 


Po 

Fleers Dubble Bubble Gum 
1 will send the wrappers as soon as collected. 
Name of Teacher. Li 


Name of School. 
City. 


State 


Gum for each package. 


Give this coupon to an associate teacher 


FRANK H, FLEER CORPORATION 


School Dept. C, 1000 Diamond Street, Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen? Please reserve for me 





pert Portfolio-books No. 2—150 outside wrap- 
Fleers 


Dubble Bubble Gum for each 


__Petheger a 35 Beale seo: \ 


Fleers Dobbie. 
1 will send the wra 
Name of Teacher_ 
Name of School __ 
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3 S008 @s collected. 
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Boston Brings Teachers 


MARY E. OWEN 


Associate Editor 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


BOSTON was a fitting location for 
the seventy-ninth annual mecting of 
the National Education Association, 
June 29 to July 3, teachers 
throughout the country are definitely 
directing their toward an 
interpretation of our democracy. 

As this historic city has many 
shrines, three of them were used for 


since 


energics 


simultaneous vesper services on Sun 
day afternoon—Fancuil Hall, the 
Cradle of Liberty; King’s Chapel, 
King’s Chapel 
Old North 
Revere hung his 
1775. 


evening a 


located in Burying 


(;round; and Church, 
Paul 
lanterns on April 18, 

On 


lizheful 


where signal 


Sunday very de 


musical festival, entitled 
American Lite, 
the Choral 


Choirs of New England. 


“Cantos of is pre 


sented by Societies and 


“The 


and 


The convention s theme was 
School’s Part in the Maintenance 
Development of Democracy.” 
Donald WuShane, 
Indiana, President of 


the 


Super 
from 

the 

busi 


Representauive 


intendent 

(Columbus, 
Association, presided ove! 
the 


the 


ness sessions of 


Assembly and general sessions 
held cach evening 

In President DuShane’s opening ad 
dress, at the Monday morning general 
session, he said in part: “In this pe 
riod of national crisis it is as impor 
tant lo unprove our schools as it is tu 
develop our army and navy.  Believ 
ing as we do that etlective education 
of all our people is the only sure and 
ultimate protection of democracy, we 
must so protect our schools and 
teachers that the youth of today may 
be prepared to live effectively in a 
but world of 


We can accomplish these 


c hanged democ ratic 
tomorrow. 
objectives only through organization. 
Individually we are weak and unpro 
tected; banded together in our yood 
and more un- 
derstanding public support for educa 
to the next 
generation the blessings of liberty and 
The totalitarian threat 
liberties and our democracy 
constitutes a challenge to the teach 
ing profession. that 


cause we can win a new 


tion, and thus pass on 
democracy. 
to our 
Let us accept 
challenge!’ 

In addition lo the business sessions 
Assembly and 


the general sessions, there were morn 


of the Representat ive 


ing assemblies, discussion groups, na 
tional the 
twenty-five departments of the as 
sociation, 


allied 


convene 


seminars, meetings of 
and sessions of the sixteen 
organizations which 
at this time. 

A new and unusual feature of the 
convention was the Lobby Sing, an 
informal musical and social get-to- 
gether in the lobby of the Statler 
Hotel, following the Tuesday and 
Wednesday evening meetings. 

A meeting of special interest to 
elementary teachers was one of the 
Thursday morning assemblies which 
dealt with essentials in elementary 
education. The fields discussed were 
health, social studies, the language 
arts, arithmetic, science, music, art, 


always 


to N.E.A. Meeting 





The N.E.A. honors classroom teachers 


Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Fourth-Grade 
Teacher, Hiawatha School, Minneapolis 
Minn., was elected president tor 1941.42 


and character education, I should 
like to quote the essentials given tor 
some of these subjects. 

| a ts Starr, 


Elementary 


Lock wood 
and Junior High School 
Oakland, California, discussed a sound 


Principal, 


character-education program. — Hi 
first fundamental was that the child 
should be given a feeling of member 
that th 
child’s ability to produce be taken in 
that 
the stimulation 
vf successful accomplishment; the 
third, that the daily program be w 
planned that the children are profit 


ship im a xroup,; the second, 


tu consideration so even the 


slow child may have 


ably employed and feel the purpox 


and importance of their school 


perience, tor in this way they grow 
in the qualities of self-direction, in 
ilialive, trust 


dependability, and 


worthiness. His fourth essential wa 
an activity such as a club where th 
the result of 
the fifth and 


a program rich in inspiration and 


project’ undertaken is 


group planning; and 
last, 
idealism—supplicd — by 
and dramatization. 
Ruth E. Grout, Senior Supervisor 
of Health Education for the Tennes 
Valley Authority, pointed out that 
a sound school-health program should 


story, song 


see 


provide a wide variety of experiences 
through which children may develop 
intelligent self-direction in the prac 
tice of health, and that it should also 
the 
and community. 

The real essential in teaching arith 
B. Knight ot 
Lafayette, In 
diana, is to arouse and maintain the 
child’s curiosity about arithmetic 
He stated that(1) problems must be 
sensible and on levels of difficulty 
which match the demands of real 
life, (2) explanations must be such 
that they will be clear to children, 
(3) drill materials must be built © 
specifications other than amount, an¢ 
(4) teaching techniques must allow 
the child to know exactly how well 
or how poorly he is doing from da) 
to day because frequency of accurit 
measurement—not infrequency of it 


contribute to improvement ol 


health in home 


metic, according to F. 


Purdue University, 


—is the price of interest and effort. 
Elise Boylston, Supervisor of At 
in Atlanta, Georgia, 
(Continued on page 7) 


considers thes 
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Boston Brings Teachers to N.E.A. Meeting 


(Continued from page 6) 


points as fundamentals of a sound art 
program: (1) to lead children to see, 
feel, and love beauty, (2) to allow 
children to use their own initiative, 
to express their own ideas, and to dis- 
play their originality, (3) to have re 
gard for the child’s own sense of 
truth, (4) to relate the techniques of 
art to the interests and experiences 
of the child, and (5) to stimulate 
creative imagination, 

The emphasis in the resolutions 
adopted at the final business session 
of the Representative Assembly was 
on co-operation in national defense, 
condemnation of groups 
and their propaganda, promotion of 
inter-American friendship and of the 
ideal of a just and lasting internation- 
al peace, an opportunity for youth to 
practice the democratic way of life, 
the incorporation under the U.S. 
Office of of all federal 
educational functions, except those 
the armed 
school centralization, 


subversive 


Education 
engaged in by forces, 
extension of 
opposition to the employment of any 
teachers who are not loyal to the fed- 
eral constitution, and condemnation 
of the certification of inadequately 
prepared teachers even when there is 
a shortage in some areas. 

In addition, a proposal was passed 
to sect up a special commission to in- 
vestigate attacks upon education, to 
be known as 
on the Defense of Democracy through 


a National Commission 


Education, and to be composed of 


sixty members—an executive com- 


mittee and one representative from 


each state teachers association. Its 
purposes are as follows: 

1. To create public understanding 
and support of education by inform 
ing leaders of lay organizations about 
educational purposes and needs. 

2. To investigate criticisms and 
movements against systems, 
teachers colleges, textbooks, teachers 
organizations, and members of the 
teaching profession, and to publish 
the results of such investigation. 


school 


3. To list the groups opposing edu- 
cation, to investigate the sources of 
their funds, and to notify teachers 
organizations of their activities. 

4. To co-operate with state teach- 
ers associations in analyzing sources 
of taxation and financial conditions. 

§. To investigate alleged subver- 
sive teaching and expose any teacher 
whose attitude is found to be inimical 
to the best interests of our country. 

6. To acquaint teachers with their 
responsibilities for participating in the 
school public-relations program. 

Many special breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners were held as usual. Also 
various tours were arranged by the 
teachers of Boston and its environs. 

The exhibit hall offered a wide op- 
portunity for teachers to examine 
educational books and magazines, 
school supplies and equipment. At 
Tre INstructor’s booth, in celebra- 
tion of Fiftieth Anniversary, a 
large birthday cake was cut on Tues 
day and Wednesday afternoons at 
four o'clock and served to visitors by 
the editor, Helen Mildred Owen. 


its 








TEACHER PLANS 
ARE DIFFERENT 


IDEAL FOR THE 
BUSY TEACHER 


Full Year's Service 
only $2.98 


of practical 
each child the 


to keep your 






























crowded into each packet 
ular, useful, stimulating systems used with teach- 
ing, containing creative project material, activities, 
and ideas for 


Planned and prepared by 
your pupils the 


TEACHER - PLANS ar 


pupils interested. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL 
MATERIAL 


Teacher Plans For 1941-42 


A series of eight packets, each 
complete in itself, containing 
Blackboard Borders ; Window 
Pictures ; Posters; Health, Safe- 
ty, Character Building, Nature 
Study and Handicraft Material and 
Special Holiday Material. Saves the 
teacher valuable time. Makes teaching 
more simple, more efficient. Creates in- 
terested pupils 


TEACHER - PLANS 





the most new ideas 
one of the most pop- 


the lower elementary yrades. 
experienced teachers to wive 
newest ideas. Every packet is chuck full 
timely material, ideas and activities that give 


opportunity to participate, 


simplified to make your work easier and 


The monthly art and activity service for busy teachers. Teach 
with this successful method proved by years of outstanding re- 
sults. Thousands of satisfied teachers from every state. 
a 
READ WHAT 8 PACKETS ONE FOR EACH MONTH 
bd CHERS SAY ANN MARIE will send you one complete packet cach month from 
a enjoyed a — September through April for only $2.98. You will get a large 
joo Pr ae he historical poster each month, (Fulton’s Steamboat in Sept., The 
ture to be sent, send me Pony Express in Oct.) ; nature study poster; so ial science proj- 
Opies ect: handicraft projects (Cloth Picture in Sept.) ; Seasonal Win- 
Mary L. Bowen, Alabama dow Pictures and Blackboard Borders, ete. Remember, each 
e project consists of actual size material all ready for you to use. 
Such material as this is Complete instructions included. 
Te eet te eT did | SPECIAL FEATURE — All payes of each project supplied at nom- 
> Bhs about it sooner inal cost, enabling teacher to give individual projects to each 
seasie Sloan, Kansas pupil. Saves duplicating 
* FREE — If you will enclose $2.98, for full year's service, you will 
The material whieh you receive a special vift of Ann Marie's material, 
sent was certainly helpful 
ind educational —— ee 
Edmund Hellman, Minn ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1009 
° 
We caste enlee the tot 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
you send - 18 ene diff 1 Please send me TRACHER--PLANS I am enclosing 
wt from the other an 
ill is simple enough for $2.08 for full year service and free gift: or 
hildren to work out ; - 
1, Sen e full ye ervice t $2.0 ill res on or betTore 
Mrs. Sam Ready, Texas os oe So a ri t wil ni 
I have found TEACHER $1.00 for September and October only. 
PLANS more helpful than 
inything else have sub Name 7 a 
scribed to Please enter 
my order for next year 
Mrs. C. P. MeMillan, — Addr 
North Carolina 
a 
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J've Just Discovered 
What a Lot of Fun 


Ceaching Can Be 


CHILDCRAFT Makes Teaching 








Meets the professional needs of 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


through its eighteen features: 


1. Poems of Early Childhood 
Nursery Rhymes, The World 
About Us, The World of Fancy 

2. Narrative Poems, Creative Verse 
Story Telling Poems, Children’s 
Own Verse 

Storics 


3. Experience ind Animal 
Friends 
Stories of animals and of child- 
hood experiences 

4. Tales and Legend 
Folk and Fairy Tales, Myths 
ind Leyends of all lands 

5. Our Country, Foreign Lands 
The best loved stories of history, 


adventure, and other countries 
6. Holidays and Famous Peopk 

Holidays and Festival . Famous 

People and Bible Stores 


7. Fundamentals of Teaching 
Prerequisite f good teaching 
8. Guidance of the Child 
Character, citizenship training 
9. School Subjects 
Tk iching techni jues 
10. Nature Excursior 
Ilustrated nature study materials 
11. Units of Experier 
Creative play, thin to make 
12. Teacher Manual Index 
Key that unlocks Childcraft 
13. Art and Musi 
Art appreciation, creative hand- 
work, original son 
14. Seience and Industry 
Major con pt ! wnce, plc 
tures of industry 
15. Creative Occupation 
(Series 1) 
Simple instructive activiti 
with® paper paint, ISSOT 
ruler, string 
16. Creative Occupation 
(Series 2) 
Paper work, stick printing, stey 
in drawing, doling, making 


simpl < stumes interesting us 
of waste material 

17. Monthly bulletit 
Informational background with 
timely materials and activities 

18. Reference Library 
Teachers exchang 
ing exaperict 





Servi 
of unit teach- 


Easier... Advancement 
Quicker 


“CHILDCRAFT helped me to im- 
prove my position and increase my 
income ... made my work much 

. . . es ry . 
‘asier and more fun besides!’ That's 
what many teachers say in effect 
after using the CHILDCRAFT plan. 


For here... at your fingertips ... 
are answers to the most perplesing 
problems of present day teaching... 
the advice and counsel of foremost 
educators... methods and materials 
that not only simplify your task but 
help amazingly to stimulate the in- 
terest and voluntary effort of your 
pupils. CHILDCRAFT has pointed 
the way to greater success for thou- 
sands of teachers. It will do the same 
for you. 


WRITE FOR FREE ACTIVITY UNIT. Try teaching 


with these materials and see for yours 
self... in your own classroom .. « 
CHILDCRAFT can help you. 
Send coupon for your free unit today. 
This offer good for limited time only. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


35 East Wacker Drive @ Chicago, I!linois 


how 











Check only one subject 
C) Ants 
() Desert Life 


(] Sioux Indians 
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Lucrative openings are ava 


a few local representatives. Write 


to H. V. Phalin, The Quarrie Corpo- 


ration, 35 E. Wacker Drive 
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THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 

35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 13 

Chicago, Hlinois 

Please send me the activity unit checked postpaid 
and without obligation. 


C) Plants ae ae 
Mexi 

~ nese Address ; — 

(1) Transportation City _ -State - 

(J The Zoo Name of School__ Grade 


Beau ene cu au aun Gn eee ae ne ee eee eans a ae oe oe ee ea oem amemares 


tise cnemseune sananeeneaicmmnannetie 
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THE IMOTRUCTOR GERIES OF TLLUSTRATEO UNITS «+ Be 


READY TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 
MODERN 


START the year with up-to-date, authoritative materials for social studies and 
elementary science, priced to suit the most modest budget. What are they? 
The 56 Instructor Illustrated Units—timesaving teaching aids that are a must in 
every classroom. Each is complete with text for primary, middle, and upper 
grade levels; overview, procedures, activities, bibliography; a large introductory 
photograph; and a sheet (39” x 1254”) of 25 or more photographs, with no 
printing on the back. The cost? Surprisingly low . .. you may have four for 


only $1.00, postpaid (30 cents each if ordered singly) ; so use our coupon at once! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 








Airplanes (1) 

Animals (3) 

Astronomy (8) 

Birds (32) 

Boats (12) 

Books (25) 

Character Education (31) 
Christmas Customs (34) 
Christmas Music (35) 
City Life (15) 

Clothing (26) 

Colonial Life (60) 
Communication (2) 
Community Life (46) 
Cotton (55) 

Desert Life (41) 

The Earth's Surface (51) 
Electricity (64) 
Eskimos (4) 


lam enclosing $ 
Name 

Teaching Position 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. 


Date 


Exploring the World (11) 
Family Life (30) 
Farm Life (14) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 
Fishing (13) 

Food (6) 

Grains (56) 

Holland (23) 

Indians (40) 

Insects (44) 

Japan (45) 

Light (42) 

Lumbering (62) 
Mexico (18) 

Milk (48) 

Music (33) 

National Parks (47) 
Natural Resources (16) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me ______ Instructor Illustrated Units, 


I have checked the subjects desired. 


Old Stone Age (53) 
Old World Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer Life (20) 
Plant Life (39) 

The Post Office (27) 
Rocks and Minerals (§) 
Safety Education (24) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 

South America (22) 
Switzerland (43) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17) 
Trees (9) 

Weather (19) 

Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 


_ in payment of this order. 


State 


8a 
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What is Happening—and Where? 


Use WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK to 
— | yitalize the Teaching of Current Events 








(er) 


The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 

written by children. Send only verse 

that each child composes in class as 

an assignment, Assignments should 
aig é not be given out in advance. Con- 

Each lithographed in Six contrasting colors : i. 

in sheets measuring 47" x 35” in size. tributions must be sent by the teach- 








36 Issues During the School Year 





A unique and dramatic presentation of the cr with a letter from her giving the 
istory ae news of the aa be on u weekly name and address of the school and 
Revised and Corrected World Map —Ettectively , 
: the name and grade of the child. 


Special prices to teacher The letter should also state the condi 


tions under Ww hich the verse Was writ New Art Ideas for Teachers 





now you can have 


ed by thousands of teachers. 


and educational institutions 





er eee ten, Us H se parate sheet for each 
Send 50c for copy of the current issue. —- . we : ‘ ‘ 
Pe anise Ser Pty Aetee verse, which should bear the child's mailed to you each school onth 
of a hool year ubseription name and school, and the teacher s 
— NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc., Publishers | name. Address contributions to: SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1512 Orleans Street, - - Chicago, Wl. The Children’s Corner 


will bring you this help just as it does 
for thousands of other teachers 





Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Teenie, ’ You get the best of the art teaching lessons, 
84 My Counrry 








ideas and suggestions, those which have been tried and tested, the 
—T EDUCATIO N AL . Il am so happy | teel so gay | ones which have been successful because teachers who have done the 
) Because | Eve - the U.S.A. work tell you how they did it and show you the actual results. 
Where all the children can laugh | 10 big issues — one for each school month 
with glee, filled with the school work you like to have — holiday ideas, stage 
| 


The country where everyone is equal craft, Indian work, designs, activity projects, drawing, painting, 


projects, murals, and correlations with history, geography, etc 


a i et he eh 


Save time and transportation cost by and tree. 
ordering your educational tests from this , ° 
ftice. Test publications of leading pub Many ANN Bayxtrnk, Jad Grade You receive art work for all the grades. ' 
lishers are carried in stock | Public School No. 179, Brooklyn, N.Y here is help for you no matter what grade you teach. Every issue 
Races Basen. T'vacher has a special section, “Art for the Grades,’ which covers special work 
A twenty-four hour shipment service is , aan tet through 6th 


featured | 
Write fur new Catalogue and Prive List | A new feature, the Work Shop pages, 


gives you some of the best “‘what to do and how to do it’ ideas ever 
to come from SCHOOL ARTS own urt staff. 


‘Trot Pony 
“ef 
I have a little pony. 
Bureau of Educational Research and 5 ride hie every dav. 


Hle bucks me, but 


1 ride him anyway. 


Don't go without this help any longer, 
make this year your year to get ahead and do it the way that the 
19,492 satisfied subscribing teachers do. Save yourself time and 
trouble, yet be successful the SCHOOL, ARTS way 
Dicky Vanserc, trd Grade 


Consolidated School, Fertile, lowa DO THIS NOW — cut out the coupon, 

fill it in and send it at once © no money now pay after pay day 
Begin to get this help starting with the new September Issue 
now ready. 


YOUR FIRST COPY IS WAITING FOR YOU — — send coupon today 


Service, Extension Division, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 


lowa City, lowa 
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Gayte Morse, Teacher 


IDEAS AUTUMN LEAVES 
I see the leaves 


for FALL 


= 
mT 
. 








SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Brown, yellow, red, and green, 





Designs and Handicraft e 6» | i ildi 
Activities for Fell and HAL- | They look like fairies 219 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
omen oe Sineete sen Hed Dressed as queens, Send the SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE beginning with the September Issue. 
Soar WinaliRaen ieadl Idem: Unks K 4th Geed Enclosed is $3.00 in full payment (Canada $4.00) 
“25 IDEAS FOR FALL” - EDWARD NING, grade | Send bill payable October 15, 1941 
Send only lx Pcs these valuable Tide School, Tide, Pa. 
CRAYONEX CRAYONS MartHa Dorka, Teacher Name 


PRANG WATER COLORS 

For Surer Results | 

The American Crayon Co. | School Address 
140-240 Hayes Ave.,Sandusky,O. . 


Sarety First City, Town and State 























Always jump rope on the sidewalk, 

For often you trip and fall. 

When playing ball with others, 

Don’t run in the street for the ball. DOING THE FUN OF 

Small children should stay with their THINGS eee MAKING THINGS 
parents, 

For often they wander away 








Show friends beautiful 

Christmas Folders with sender's 

tame—50 for $1. Also fast-selling 21-cardChrist- 
sortment fo xd $i. You — 50c. Nine 

ther Assts Satin-Glo, Relig Gift Wrap- 

ee, Everyday © ~~ da. Big line ‘De tans Personal 
stmas Cards—finest out, All eaxy money 


makers. Also special money -raisin x ple for lube, 
FR AMPLES, 


tharch groups, etc. Write for 
WETMORE & Svesen, INC., Dept, 809 














: Teachers give preference 

} > ™ > ciftyve «4 
49 Monroe Avenue Rochester, ®. Y. Into the streets of the city ; ; to BURGESS craft ideas 
They could be hurt in this way. and projects, because they 
provide the maximum in 
Complete education for ——aee 56th entertainment, PLUS edu- 
in elementary grades, kinder- , . > Care icvcle cation for pupils of all ages. 
garten and nursery school, Chil. \¥@4%, | Always be careful on bicycles— “ SS eee 
dren's demonstration school and Rid » h > side f h . - . No wonder 3ESS 

e t side of the street ay 
observation center. Special summer 7 at e ’ : plans and materials . . . so 
classes. Beautiful resident hall. Located Signal your turns at the corners, : easy to use, yet so com- 
Chicago's lovely North Shore near lake. And the aT wer be d ne . pletely right in every 
ultural education plus vocational training. B.E.de- nd there never be danger to detail, are “standard” in 
stee conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2- meet. classrooms throughout 
yearcertificate. Write for list of successful alumnae. America. 


National College of Education 
fONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. ox 114-L EVANSTON, tit. 





If you want to become a good citizen, , FRE E —) 


All these rules obey. 








High School C Remember to cross at the corners, ; Oe Rae pe Tp 
lg EE | ior this is the safest way. ' — 


Ua (TUT4s Many Finish in 2 Years 








Betry Mart HoiumNcswortn, 6th Grad: 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi 














verte s upg! bed Baplonn ewan fed Creat for Il & wubjects already Consolidated School, Ollie, Iowa BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
ompletec Sin subje t lemre ree Bulletin on reques » - nn : : : 
merican School, Opt. 0-623, Drexel at 88th. Chicage | RutH Kocn, Teacher 182 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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If You‘ve 
“Tried Every- 
Thing” With- 


out Success .. 


READ THIS! 






































Revolutionary PLASTIC-FIT 
SHOE Brings Sensational 
Relief from FOOT FATIGUE 


r LAST an utterly new 
kind 


tandard of comfort for thor 


of footwear a new 
isands who 
had given up hope of real foot free 


For CONFORMAL S 


just standardized for 


dom! hoes aren't 

average” feet 
personalized to 
juirements, to fit 


ever lit before! 


MOULDED te Fit and Support Each 
Arch by this New PLASTIC PROCESS 


1 Electricity tem 
porarily softens 
plastic in insole, 


they are actually 


your individual rex 


you as no shoes have 
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by Jour nal of 
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smart Dress, 
Sports 
and Service 


Styles 





CONFORMAL FOOTWEAR CO. 

Division International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Please send me your FREE booklet, “A 
NEW STANDARD OF FOOT COMFORT 
and name of nearest dealers who wil! give 

me o FREE Trial Fitting without obligation 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 








TO FORM A 
MORE PERFECT 
UNION 














| Hon TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


—— THE simplicity of this striking 
poster should appeal to chil 

Then, too, the lettering will 
help in the cutting of other lettering 
for posters of all kinds. Many of 
these letters can be cut by folding the 
paper. 

Here is the kind of star that chil 
dren like best—a five pointed one. 
The teacher might save these stars 
for future reference. When the chil 
dren make and de 
signs, when they draw the flay, when 
they make Christmas pictures, when 
they draw sailors, or girls wearing 
dresses trimmed with stars—on all of 
ask how to draw 


dren. 


pat riotic posters 


these OCCASIONS they 
a five-pointed star. 
The clasped hands should help in 
drawing other hands joined in some 
what different ways. 
“see GIRLS in the home-economics 
classes in grades six, seven, and 
eight will be inspired by this page of 
doll furniture even though it is in- 
tended for primary grades. Often 
older children lack confidence, and 
they need a simple beginning, which 
many teachers of upper-grade chil 
dren fail to realize. 


Pege THE more pages of this sort 
children can see, the more ideas 
they can work out for themselves. 
Girls seem to be very fond of making 
gay belts. They can often design and 
make a matching purse and cap. 

Such problems give excellent op- 
portunities for teaching color har- 
monies. We suggest the following: 

Sometimes the result is better 
if the number of colors is limited to 
three. 

. If many colors are used the de- 
sign is often tied together by the use 
of one color in larger amounts than 
the other colors. 

3. When planning the colors for 
the belt, should think of the 
color of the skirt the belt will be 
worn with, 


one 


F39° «THIS page should prove to be 

an inspiration in many ways. 
It is a new, free, and clean medium 
for little children. Any teacher can 





(Continued on page 11) 





List of 100 Subjects in The Instructor Full-Color Prints 


For information and coupon, see pages 78 - 79 








1 Age of Snpocenes Reynolds 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 68 Mill Pond 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 69 The Pictograph Ale Xal der 
3 Dee r in the Seo st, Twilight 35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 70 The Market Cart 1. 
onheur seer 36 Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 71 Madonna Chi id L a 
4 Dign ity and Impudence—Land- 37 The Rail Splitter (Abraham 72 Whistling Boy- Duvenece 
% The Balloon—Dupre Lincoln) ‘erris 723 Erasmus 
6 By the Kiver—Lerolle 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 74 The Belated Kid—Hunt 
7 The Song of the Lark -Breton 39 Autumn—Mauve 75 Flower Hollana 
8 U.S, Frigate Constitution 40 The Gleaners—Millet Hitcheock — 
“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson 41 Fog Warning—Homer 76 The Escaped tad lbupre 
9 Ta Indian Hoasting Corn 42 Holy Night—Correggio 77 The Water lobber 
Couse { Homer $3 Oxen LDlowing—Bonheur 78 Children of = Isr -s 
10 The Lookout—“All’s Well” 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 79 The Laughing Cavalier_H 
11 The Windmill Ruysdael 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 80 Syndics Cloth Gui. 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds Rembrandt iS 
Boughton 47 Madame LeBron and PDangh 81 Northeaster 
13 Sir Galahad—-Watts ter—Vigee-LeBrun 82 Madonna Harpies] 
14 Baby — art—Van Jbyek “48 te un of Arc—Bastien-Lepage Sarto . 
1% Spring—Mauve 4% Mona Lisa-Da Vinci 83 Don Carlos Baltasa ~~ 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 50 The Blue Boy- Gainsborough x4 The — R os Vermeaaaiees 
17 The Knitt ing Lesson—Millet S1 Portrait of the Artist—Rem 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
18 Madonna o the Chair- brandt 86 Penelope Re yn 
Raphael 52 The Angelus—Millet S7 Bringing rae 
19 The Cook—Chardin 5% Children of the Shell—Murillo Calf a 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 88 The Pastry s -Murillo 
Millais i% The Jester—Hals SY Childhood ’ 
21 Sackville Children Hoppner 56 Avenue at Middelharnis 90 Fairy Tales—Sh: 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Racburn Hobbema | Dye 91 Pilgrims Chure} 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynold 57 Children of Charles I-Van Boughton ; 
24 Was hington Crossing the Del 68 The Valley Farm—Constable 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
uware autz Raphael 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 93% Itinerant Candy Vender—Bly 
on S ne Madonna (Detail) 60 Icebound—Metcalf 04 Playdays Holland —Char) 
26 The Flying Cloud Patterson G1 Madonna del Gran’ Duea 95 A Dis tinguished Memb r of the 
27 The Horse Fat Tho nheur Raphael quez Humane Landseer 
28 Road through the  ‘Trees— 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 96 Carnation, Lily, Rose- 
Corot 63 Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians Sargent 
29 The Storeroom—De Hooch Ufer 97 A Holiday iast 
30 Madonna of the Magnificat- 64 Spring—Corot 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Lang 
Botticelli 65 Lavinia Titian seer ‘ 
31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 66 The Spinner—Ma [ meer 99 Fighting ‘Te Pi **__ Tans 
$2 George Washington-Stuart 67 A Girl Reading a Y Fetter Ver- 100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 





Large PRaeal 
Size § . 






and INSPIRE Your Classroom 
with this Colorful HARVEST POSTER 


Fruits 
autumn’ 





7] Vewetables Nature's abundanwe portrayed in rich 

ering § golden pumpkin russet pears and apples the 
fered by a fu srrnal ge ign of natural motifa full of sugges 
t Poster *, Prowrame and Mura 








whole be e 
tions for Harver 
Your muney promptly 


MAYWING ‘STUDIOS, 5 Cdunhes Circle, New York City 











or 3 ‘ 
unique souvenia CALENOAN 
OSTS YOU ~ We SEUS FOR $1 









—WORTH $3.00 her BARGAIN « 
D ed with « tor $1.00. Win 
Joy tor LEADER 1 ON APPROVAL ond 


THREE ALBUMS LOW-PRICED IMPRINT CARDS, together with FREE gtr ofte 
320 FIFTH AVENUE 


TUTE ee 829, “Yh AVENUE 


APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'4x3' guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898, 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Blidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
* 














The Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, #-hour duty. 
Pleasant living quarters. H. 8S. Graduates 55’) average. 
Latin Chemistry essential, Maintenance free. Write 
for bulletin of full pasticulars and frgpirementa. 

Di CHOOL OF 
2449 W. Washington Boulevard, Dept. 


HUM HORNS 


FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 
Anyone can play them =A) 
New Sizes~— Better Finish = 


Doz. assorted $1.65 Postpaid, 


Prices free 
WYANDOT Co., Galion, O, 


BRAND NEW 


FAY HUNTER’S PRACTICAL PLANS 
FOR HELPING GRADE TEACHERS 


month you receive a big package of material 
and ready to use You'll do 
better teaching, with greater ease -your work will 
be more interesting you'll save time, and add vVa- 
riety and interest to your teaching 


EIGHT BIG PACKAGES, $2.95 — 

less than 2c a day. 
room decorations, games pupils like, nature 
greeting cards, patterns, appropriate 
reading charts, simplified directions for seat 
work, suggestions for school parties Full directions 
for easy and effective use of all material 
Send your order today Remember, there are Eight 
BiGg packages one each month, September through 
April, all for only $2.95-—-less than 2c a day Sep- 
tember package is ready now Use coupon Address 
Fay Hunter's Worktable, Dept. 10, 391 Hill Ave., 
Glen Ellyn, Dlinois 


MAIL COUPON 

FAY HUNTER’S WORKTABLE, 

Dept. 10, 391 Hill Avenue, Glen Eliyn, tt. 

Please send me PRACTICAL PLANS FOR TEACHERS, One 

big package each month, September 1941] through Apri! 1942 

() | am enclosing $2.95, 0 1 am enclosing $1.00 for Trial order 
“in full payment for September and October only 


N. 1.,Chicago, Mlinois 





2 10-inch samples 30c¢, 





Every 
that is well organized 


Units, 
study, calendars, 








Name 





ddres end 


City State. 

















WritO 


A great time-saver, 
the busy teacher. 
tures, programs, examinations, 
clear copies per impression, 

repeated use, 


LIKE ANYTHING Yot 











work-saver and money-saver for 
The ideal way to print lessons, pie 
Makes over |W 
ready for 
Works fast ax paper does not stick 
EVER SAW OF THE 
KIND. 
and odorless, 
indetinitely. 


Tra bsparent 


Ask your supply house 
for WRITO or order di. 
rect at these low prices 
for Complete Outfits, 
644" x 1156" pans $1.50 
9" x 1144" pans ... 2.25 
10" x 15" pans ... 3.00 
B.qually low prices on refilie 
Satisfaction guaranteed of money refunded, 


ROSS LABORATORIES * 


023 N. Hermitage 
CHICAGO, LiL. 


MODERN LOW.-COsT 
HECTOGRAPH 





Keeps 














HECTOGRAPH SEATWORK 








No. 3005, 
No. 3010, Clothing & Food 


600 No. 2nd St. 






New Social Studies Units 
Communication & Transportation 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo, 













The 1942 Supplement to 


FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 





Please send 
for your 
copy today 





Is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 West 45th St., 

811 W. 7th St., 


New York 
Los Angeles 











HECTOGRAPHS From ~~, ped 


Four Surface, 
Supplies $1.50, C.O. D., 


legal size, 


including 
plus postage. 


HECTOGRAPH SEATWORK SETS 


Paul Trommler, 76 Cortlandt St., 


New York, N.Y. 





EASILY STAGED 
pe ure BE oa Y For he vite days, og . ey “—_ 
Ck ATG coer full descriptions 


Send for FREE 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 


Dept. N, 


59 E. Van Buren, 


Chicago, Ill 





Your 
First 
Copy 


FREE 


Start the school year 
with WEE WISDOM class 
room helps By sending 
your subscription now you 
will receive the September 
issue free 





How WEE WISDOM Will 
Character-building stories that 
lems, interesting things to do and to mabe : 


word puzzles, stamp page, 


temember, your subscription 


ber issue 





songs, 


Help You 
behavior pt 
art projet 
and Writers Gul 
WEE WISDOM is Only $1 a year 


the Oct 


and you receive the September mumber tt 


That means you get 13 issues of this first-quality mae 


zine for only $1. 


But don't delay 


order now 


may send the $1 now or wait until October | 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 


Please enter my subscription for Wee 


ning with the October issue 

to receive the Septemlx 
() I am enclosing $1 
() Bill me for $1. 

Name 

Street 


City 


1 will pay October 


——_—— 


Mo. 


Wisdom beg 
I understand that I # 
number free. 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 
HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


New Low Cost 3-in-i Editions 
(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 

All three Basic Subjects 
combined in one Giant 
Book. Nearly 100 full page 
units of effective Work 
book exercises, usable 





with any text or program 

for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 
Order These Workbooks To-day! 

Complete with full directions and free 


teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 





Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing Co ‘ 











NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA. 








LURAY CAVERNS 


OFFERS THESE 


VISUAL AIDS 


l6MM SOUND MOVIES 
l6MM SILENT MOVIES 
35MM SLIDES 


IN NATURAL COLOR 


Sent on a free-loan basis. Specify at least 
TWO dates on which you can use the film. 
FREE 24 page illustrated and descriptive 
booklet, one for each student, sent upon re- 
quest. Take advantage of these unusual Visual 
Aids. Show your students this World Wonder. 
VISUAL AIDS DEPT. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 

















Write for Teachers’ Art Craft Packet viviny detailed 


descriptions of OP Craft articles for Desivning and 
Decorating This fascinating craft can create new 
interest in art Inspiring to teach, stimulating 
results, low cost, Free Teachers’ Art Craft Packet 
including two sample classroom craft project 


lilustrated Designs in Color, Practical 
Ideas-Free to teachers interested in 
Art others Zhe Address Dept. 1. . 


















An authoritative illustrated col- 
lection of the best Verse. Unex- 
celled as an aid in English Study. 
Paper Binding......... 25¢ 
Cloth Binding ..........$1.00 
Kraft Leather Binding... .$1.50 
Order today from 


The Cable Co., Dept.N, 228 So. Wabash, Chicago 














Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, plaques, mirror pictures, copper and brass 
craft, etc. Write for catalog I-9 today. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
710 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 












MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in sp are *tin Course endorsed by pl 











clan ne yr 
One graiui 1 ho 
pital. Ancther sa leart 
Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. Hig! 
chool not required. Easy tuition payments, Write now 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. S69, 100 East Ohio Street, Chieage, Mt. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages 


Stute \y 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 10) 


find ways to use it and not just fol 
low what has been done. Sponge 
painting may also be a valuable me 
dium in the making of stage scenery. 
Huge sponges could be used. 


Pages, CHILDREN who learn to 

draw these figures will have 
a good start for illustration work for 
the year, 

The boy near the puppy on page 
34 and the children by the fire on 
page 35 can easily be changed into 
children ducking for apples on 
Halloween. 

The girl holding the dog on page 
34 can be changed into a girl hold- 
ing a jack-o’-lantern. 

The girl by the water lilies on page 
34 may be changed into a boy or girl 
raking leaves, 

The girls sitting on the hay load 
may be changed into girls sitting in 
a Pilgrim church singing songs of 
praise from their hymnbooks, They 
will wear Pilgrim costumes, 


a a TEACHERS will welcome the 

definite directions presented 
here. Original pictures and designs 
are given dignity when held in a neat 
porttolio, 

Later on in the term each child 
can make a portfolio of the size that 
suits him best. The children who 
make large drawings will want a 
large portfolio. Those who make 
many pencil sketches and cartoons 
may like a group of small portfolios. 


“7° THE teacher may call atten 
tion to the fact that on this 
page the objects have been simpli- 
fied. This is correct poster technique. 
Children need much help before they 
learn to do away with many detailed 
drawings on a poster, Only the 
fewest possible lines should be used, 
but these must be very telling lines. 
The lettering may be done with a 
paste stick or brush. 


Pege EACH school will find that 
the items in the daily-record 
chart will vary. 

Perhaps the children may think of 
original ways to design and letter 
record charts. Some talented chil- 
dren may make funny or clever draw 
ings. Colored cardboard may be used 
for the charts. 


ey AFTER the children have ar- 

ranged flowers in bowls, they 
may make drawings of them. As 
they draw, some child will always 
say, “Do I have to make mine just as 
it looks? Can I change it the way 
I'd rather have it?” The drawings 
may be mounted and evaluated by 
the class. 

Lead the children to see that if a 
vase is to be used as a centerpiece on 
a dining-room table, it should be low 
so that the people can see each other 
over the flowers. 

Help the children arrange a fall 
bouquet in a large container for the 
living room. 

Children could bring some tiny 
flowers and tiny vases, and arrange 
the flowers in miniature bouquets. 


Health-Teaching 


Simplified 
with HYGEIA 


THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 


published by the 
AMERICAN 


MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Each issue of HYGEIA brings you a wide 
range of timely health topics prepared by 
prominent doctors, educators, nurses, den- 
tists, dietitians, and a special section devoted 
exclusively to child-training and the school, 


HYGEIA aarticles are well illustrated anc 


are written in non-technical language readi- 


ly grasped by students in all grades, 


HYGEIA IS AUTHENTIC! 


When you read an article in this splendic 


magazine, you know you have the RIGHT 
information, For HYGEIA is the collec- 


tive voice of the 119,000 physicians wh« 


compose the American Medical Association, 
Depend on HYGEIA for the FACTS 


about health ! 


SPECIAL SHORT- 


months $ 1 (Regular rate is 25c a single copy) 


for only 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, 535 N. 


Pi take advantage of your special 6 months for 


next six consecutive issues, lL enclose one dolls 
Name 
Address 


City 





Teachers, in HYGEIA 


you'll find an inexhaustible 


supply of source material 
for: 

Written and oral topics 
Health projects 
Correlative reading 
Book Reports 

Term papers 

Scrap books 

Reference work 
Drawing, poster-making 


TERM OFFER 


1 


) 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


$1.00 offer to teachers, So send me the 


ar. 


State 




















‘The Mill Ruyadact 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 9. 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more, 

Large Pictures for Framing. $1.50 to $5.00, 
bee” Send 15 cents, in coin or stamps, for 
our new, beautifully illustrated 64 page 
Perry Pictures Catalogue, 


In addition to the 
WORLD FAMOUS 


—Perry Pictures 


(more than 2000 subjects in the TWO 
CENT SIZE, 5's x8; ONE CENT SIZE, 
3x 3%, etc., etc.,) 


we also carry in stock THREE COM 
PLETE LINES of the MINIATURE 
COLORED PICTURES: Art Education's 
and Owen’s at ONE CENT and Artext’s 
at TWO CENTS EACH, for 60 cents’ 
worth or more. You may select from 
ONE of these three kinds of miniature 
colored pictures, or from all three, pro 
vided your whole order for them amounts 
to 60 cents or more. We pay the postage. 


A FREE Catalogue of all three, to 


teachers naming school and grade, 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 





GEL-STEN nse arcs: = | 








‘EFFECTIVE” 








Printed in Hectograph Ink Develop a definite reading 
Kindergarten Fun Ire Primer Loo vo cer Le a . A word 
‘ , , LL recognition and vent read 
an, Rimi pr gs eee a've-E'venee .n ing by THOUGHT UNI 
I ! l ' i or 1 or Illustrations to color i 
.- ~. s - , * large pages in each book 
‘ 1 50 SEE US READ 
‘ to 6 100 ore-Peimer 
ee 4 Ve WE READ BY OURSELVES 
; - ‘ 4 Primer 
’ ; . 4 oun sTory worneeon 
— let (irede 
, sas 40° LET'S READ FOR FUN 
@ - 2nd Grade 
Ch Rides 3 4 133] mcmnegage comm | ps at 
s oy ry don. $2.00, posto 
(jrades 3 to & oo 
Kk 4. tira 1 Loo 
Grades 4 to 6 1.00) Also Hektograph Editions Have You 
(sradk 1A 5 100 
i (prac $to 7 ino Make 100 clear copies. Our hegre 7? 
rie (irades 4 to & 1.25 | Price each book, $1.25 SM interesting pages with over 
Seocla St ih ! I ) (srack i) 1 2o 4 4 
- atpai 000 teaching aide ,we anet 
My Wild Flower Boob (irae to & Leo . fied. Mailed FREE 
Bordering the Sehool Yeur Border 1.00 
Write for FREE eatalog describing over 15 ay a pu 
lar workbook ard ipl for all ge lat in dupheator 


GEL. STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 





Beckley-Cardy 


Dept. | Brookfield, Illinois | 1634 INDIANA AVE., . CHICAGO 
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VaAnuY 


T HERE are 915,000 grade teachers in the United States. Within this great group is 


an inner cirele of conscientious, serious-minded teachers who make their work 

more enjoyable and more effective for their pupils by utilizing the wealth of 
valuable project material, units. and ideas that come to them each month in JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES the fastest) growing elementary teacher’s magazine in 
America today! 


in fact, THIS is the ONLY teacher's magazine that contains such a storehouse of prae- 
tical, usable material and information presented in a way that captures the interest of 
every pupil and it costs only $2.00 for 10 big issues! 


NEW FEATURES, in addition to the departments already established (music, safety, 
classroom methods, correlations of art and crafts with the other subjects in the curric- 
ulum, articles on art instruction, units), will be added in September. Among these 
will be creative writing in the elementary grades, new methods for integrated pro- 
grams for schoolwork, plays, programs, travels, ete. all designed for ONE purpose 
to HELP YOU. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES | 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois | 


Please enter my subscription for JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES for 
[] 1 year at $2.00. [) 2 years at $3.00 (a saving of $1.00). Send bill later. 


If I am not satisfied | may cancel my subscription within 10 days after receipt 
of the September issue. Otherwise I shall remit on or before October 6. 


| I desire to pay my subscription now and enclose 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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OF HAPPY TEACHERS 
who make their work EASIER 
and. move RESULTFUL 
Lhiwough the ube of 
JUNIOR ARTS“ACTIVITIES 





NOW, more than ever, you will want to use JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
Your superintendent will praise you and your pupils will love you--and you will won- 
der how you ever got along without it. Every issue contains material for the primary, 


intermediate, and upper grades covering regular and special subjects. 


, 
Read these extracts from teachers’ letters : 
“Some material suited for each grade in every copy.” G. D., New York City 
“A grand addition to our source for material.” E. B., Gilmore City, lowa 


“Thank you for a wonderful magazine. Your projects and units are practical and 
instructive.” B. P., Union Grove, Wisconsin 


“[ don’t believe I could begin my school work this fall without its help.” Mrs. K.P.. 
Wrightville, Georgia . 


“It certainly is a teacher’s helper”. M. F., Wilder, Vermont 


“By far the best magazine in the market for grade teachers.” L. B., Oswego, N.) 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! PAY LATER! 


Join the Inner Circle of teachers who subscribe for JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
Don't miss a single issue 10 BIG ISSUES ONLY $2.00. You don’t need to send any 


money now, unless you so desire. Simply fill out the coupon and send it to us. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU! 


If, for any reason, you are not entirely satisfied after you receive your first copy (the 
big September issue) you may cancel your subscription any time within 10 days. You 
have nothing to lose. 


DON’T MISS THAT BIG SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


—— 








AND for those teachers using JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, there is a new and 
unusual classroom help--ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, the pupil’s workbook co" 
taining unit, project, art, and story material from JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
plus all the best features of a children’s magazine. Write te JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES for details. 


—1 
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Let Us Play Up to the Preprimer 


A PLAN FOR INTRODUCING READING 
MIRIAM K. PICHENY 


Teacher, First Grade, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


@ THE reading process is very complex and 

different from any experience in the child’s 
preschool life. There is little wonder then that 
the teacher often finds it difficult to make the 


to precede the use of books. This series of 
games might well be used parallel with chart 
reading. The games are planned so that they 
can be used during the first three to six weeks. 












































chair window easel 
chair window easel 
chair window easel 














rows of letters on a printed page meaningful to 
children. To expect a child to take up a book 
and, even with some preliminary chart reading, 
feel at home with it, is asking the impossible in 
most instances. 

We must find some way to bridge the gap be- 
tween the experiences of the child before he 
entered the first grade and his first experiences 
with reading books in school. Since play is an 
integral part of the preschool and the kinder- 
garten world, I say, “Let us play up to the pre- 
primer.” 

The following practical plan for the intro- 
duction of reading in the first grade is intended 


Pictures, another medium familiar to all chil- 
dren, play an important part in these games. 
These pictures may be cut from old magazines 
or readers, or the teacher may draw them. If 





red a 
blue green 
green purple 
yellow green blue 
green green 
red brown 
blue 











Color the circle in the center. Draw a green 
box around all the words that name that color. 


the illustrations are drawn, they should be sim. 
ple enough to be duplicated by the children. 
Game 1: What am I thinking of? 

TEACHER—I am thinking of something in 
this room that is made of wood. It has four 
legs but it cannot walk. It has a back. There 
is a big one for the teacher and there is a little 
one for each child. What am I thinking of? 

ANSWER—You are thinking of a chair. 

The children soon learn how to describe 
these objects, and enjoy doing it. The teacher 
then merely assists in the description. 

Variation: WhatamI? The child describes 
himself as an object in the room. 

cCHILD—I am many-colored. I am used in 
making some pictures. What am I? 

ANSWER—You are the crayons. 

Game 2: Name the object. 

The teacher prints on flash cards the names of 
all objects described. Proceed as in Game ], 
but as each object is named, have a child at- 
tach the correct name card to the object. 
Game 3: Find my name. 

Before playing this game, the teacher makes 
two duplicate sets of name cards. Proceed a 
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run 
hop 
run 
run 














flag picture desk 
~ picture desk flag 
Draw a box around 
all the words under : ; 
each picture at left in Game 1, but instead of naming the object, 
that tell about that he child fi ds the . a card 
sit picture. Cut work the child finds the name on a card. 
ee Sey on the Variation: Here cut-up games might be 11- 
sit » ag elie yon po troduced. Mimeograph or hectograph sheets 
hop paste each word un- with simple illustrations of the objects in the 
sit Cr Oe Gun Geeta. room, and the names of the objects duplicated 
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three or four times. (See drawings in the centt! 
of this page.) These sheets (Continued on page ©) 
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UW DEMOCRATIC 1S YOUR SCHOOL? 


FANNIE W. DUNN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


@ STEVE was a big boy for his grade. He was Polish, and in his 
home he heard little English spoken. So lessons in books were hard 
for him, because their language was a foreign one to him. They would 
have been hard for him, anyway, because he was naturally dull, as dull- 
ness is usually estimated, with an I.Q. not much more than seventy. 
Yet in a way Steve was bright. He was happy 
at school, interested in what went on in his own 
class and in others too, and was liked and ad- 
mired by his fellow pupils. For he had one gift; 
he could draw, and drawing was appreciated and 
encouraged in his school. If a poster were need- 
ed, it was Steve to whom the other children 
turned for help and leadership. When there was 
an Indian play, Steve alone knew what a pipe 
of peace looked like. He had found a picture of 
it once as he browsed through the books on the 
primary children’s shelves, for he used books as 
much as anyone in the school, reading pictures 
as his classmates read words. Indeed, the pic- 
tures often interested him to go on to the words. 
And in the fourth-grade geography class, though 
geography books were hard reading for him, 
Steve took as active a part as the brightest pupils. 
Through drawing and pictures, Steve was en- 
abled to express himself, take his place in his 
group, and gain the respect of his fellows. 
Steve's case illustrates the two complementary 
sides of democracy, respect for the personality of 
every one of its members, and participation of 
every one in the affairs of the group. Democ- 
racy’s distinctive feature is that it makes the 
happiness and welfare of each individual its pri- 
mary aim. By the democratic creed, a state is 
good to the extent that every one of its members 
lives a life that is satisfying to him. What satis- 
fies him will depend in part upon his individual 
nature—pictures and drawing for Steve, music 
for young Mozart, mathematics for Einstein, 
airplanes or radio or chemistry or cooking or 
photography or gardening for someone else. It 
will, on the other hand, depend on his opportu- 
nity to be a respected member of a group, shar- 
ing in its decisions and activities, finding in it 
companions in interests congenial with his own, 
helping others and being helped by them, some- 
times leading and again following the lead of 





another. 

The ideal of democracy is that all the members 
of a group or society must be free and equal if 
they are to find the greatest possible satisfactions 
in life. They must be free from imposed control 
by others, and freed also, as far as possible, from 
hampering limitations within themselves. They 





must be equal in opportunities to be their own 
best selves and realize their own best possibilities; 
and equal dignity and worth must be attached to 
them by their fellows. 


De de er ar ar her he 
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How democratic is your school? How demo- 
cratic can any school be? Not perfectly so. For 
a fundamental principle of democracy is that 
governments have their authority with the con- 
sent of the governed, whereas children are 
brought into school and provided with a teacher 
with no voice in the matter at all. To this ex- 
tent they are under imposed control. Within this 
framework, inevitable because of their imma- 
turity, an increasing degree of democracy can be 
developed. Democracy must be learned; bit by 
bit its ways may be practiced and so acquired. 

What are the marks of a democratic school? 
There are many. Generally a democratic school 
has some or all of the following characteristics: 
A. With respect to freedom from limitations 
within the individual himself. 

1. The pupils are increasing in ability to ex- 
press themselves in communication with others; 
to put their ideas in clear and forceful words; 
to get the ideas of others through reading, listen- 
ing, and the use of symbols of many kinds, such 
as pictures, maps, graphs, or charts. 

2. The pupils are increasingly sensitive to their 
environment, both natural and social. They 
show a growing interest in what goes on about 
them, and an increasing tendency to inquire into 
its meanings and ability to go about finding an- 
swers or solutions to the problems they recognize. 
They find more and more for themselves worth- 
while ways to occupy their time. 

3. The pupils are becoming less superstitious, prejudiced, provincial, 
and emotionally biased. They are learning to distinguish between fact 
and opinion, and to recognize and use expert knowledge; they show 
increasing tendency and ability to think for themselves in the light of 
all the available facts, and to defend their conclusions with reasons. 

4. The pupils are learning to discriminate values, and to choose the 
best ones. They are becoming better able to control themselves in the 
light of understanding. 

§. The pupils are acquiring skills in the use of the tools and materials 
they need to carry out their plans and purposes. Especially they are 
learning how to use their bodies and to keep themselves healthy. 

B. With respect to freedom from imposed control. 

1. The pupils are having an increasing share in determining the cur- 
riculum of the school. They propose problems and projects, plan ways 
and means of solving or accomplishing them, and decide upon plans 
to be followed and purposes to be undertaken. 

2. The pupils are learning to prize the welfare of the whole group, 
and to recognize the rights and interests of their fellows. 

3. The pupils are increasingly able to distinguish between rights and 
privileges, and to recognize and accept their corresponding duties and 
responsibilities. 








XP he Le 


4. Laws and rules are made only when necessary to provide for con- 
flicting interests or to arrange a mutually beneficial routine. All laws 
and rules are made only as need for them is recognized by some member 
of the group, including the teacher. They may be proposed by any 


member, and are adopted if favored by the (Continued on page 65) 








Gingerbread Boys 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
Teacher, Grades One and Two, Eudora Grade School, Eudora, Kansas 


@ THE teach-.- of a first-grade group is con- 

fronted at the beginning of the school year 
with the problem of finding an activity unit in 
which all children, regardless of previous expe- 
rience, intellectual maturity, and social adjust- 
A unit on 
gingerbread boys was selected as one which 


ment, can profitably participate. 


proves immediately and intensely interesting to 
the children, and which satisfies the criteria for 
a worth-while activity. 

I. Objectives. 

A. To develop the concept that reading is a 

purposeful, meaningful activity, definitely 

related to the child’s own experience, 

B. To provide for the development of those 

abilities and concepts which, most reading 

authorities agree, are essential if the child is 
to learn to read successfully. 
1. A rich. background of experience. 
2. A strong desire to learn to read. 
3. Development of vocabulary and facil- 
ity in the use of sentences. 
4. Ability to solve simple problems. 
§. Ability to hold a series of points in 
mind in proper order. 
6. Ability to see likenesses and differences 
in word forms. 
7. Knowledge that reading progresses in a 
left-to-right sequence. 

C. To develop desirable work habits. 

D. To provide opportunity for social growth 

and social adjustment. 

E. To provide for the development of cer- 

tain of the fundamental habits, attitudes, 

and skills of a first-grade curriculum. 

F, To correlate in one large activity all the 

subject matter of this initial period. 
II. Approach. 

The activity was suggested during our con- 
versation period when the children were talking 
about the ways in which they helped their 
mothers. One boy said that he helped his 
mother make gingerbread boys for his birth- 
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day party. The others asked him to tell about 
it. Finally one little girl said, “I wish we could 
make some gingerbread boys.” 

III. Procedure. 

After the class had decided to make ginger- 
bread boys, a child suggested that we must 
have a recipe. The following day several chil- 
The class 


selected a recipe and listed the ingredients. 


dren brought recipes from home. 


Some children brought small boxes of salt, 
soda, and spices from home, and a committee 
of three went to the grocery store to find out 
The 


children brought money to pay for the mate- 


the prices of the remaining ingredients. 


rials, and another committee was appointed to 
Steps in making the 
cookies were listed on the blackboard, and 
groups of children chose what they wished to 
do. Each child was given a part of the dough, 
which he patted smooth and flat on oiled paper 
and cut out with a cooky cutter shaped like a 
gingerbread boy. 

IV. Subject matter. 

A. Reading readiness. 

Since this unit was carried out at the be- 
ginning of school, and as the children had no 
kindergarten experience, it was essentially a 
period of reading readiness instruction. The 
concepts and abilities (listed under objec- 
tives) were developed in the followi~ + man- 
ner throughout the unit. 

1. A rich background of experience. 

a) Making gingerbread boys. 

b) Sharing experiences by telling how 
they had helped their mothers cook. 

c) Engaging in dramatic play experi- 
ences—putting themselves in the role of 
grocer, baker, or cook, spontaneously. 

2. A strong desire to learn to read. 

a) Associating labels with objects. 

b) Dictating charts to the teacher who 
wrote them on the blackboard. 

¢) Reading charts. 


purchase the supplies. 











3. Development of vocabulary and facil. 
ity in the use of sentences. 

a) Conversing freely and spontaneous. 

ly when making plans. 

b) Sharing experiences. 

c) Learning the poem “The Ginger. 

bread Man.” 

d) Planning procedures for making 

gingerbread boys. 

ec) Enjoying story of the gingerbread 

boy who ran away and was eaten by , 

fox. 

f) Composing charts and a story for 

the newspaper. 

4. Ability to solve simple problems. 

a) How to make gingerbread boys, 

b) What rules to set up. 

§. Ability to hold a series of points in 
mind in proper order. 

a) Listing ingredients. 

b) Listing steps in making the cookies, 

c) Remembering steps and actually 

carrying them out. 

d) Retelling the story of the ginger- 

bread boy in sequence. 

6. Ability to see likenesses and differences 
in word forms. 

Matching sentences and phrases in chart 
work, and similar seatwork exercises. 

7. Knowledge that reading progresses in a 
left-to-right sequence. 

Seeing teacher sweep line of print with 
pointer when directing chart reading, thus 
encouraging a rapid sweep of the eye in 
the right direction. 

B. Writing. 
1. Some children wanted to write the 
recipe so they could make cookies at home. 
2. Only the title, “Gingerbread Boys,” 
and the names of the ingredients were 
printed. The amount of each ingredient 
was indicated by a drawing. 

C. Numbers. 
1. Counting to find how many ginger- 
bread boys were needed. 
2. Noting the proportions of each in- 
gredient in the recipe. 
3. Finding the cost of each ingredient. 
4. Recognizing a penny, nickel, and dime 
and learning the value of money to pay 
for the supplies. 
§. Setting the oven temperature. 
6. Learning meaning of 1 cup, 2 cups, | 
teaspoon, and so on. (Continued on page 77) 
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Seatwork for . Gingerbread Boys 7 


Katherine Dissinger 


Teacher, Grades One and Two, Eudora Grade School, Eudora, Kansas 


lama gingerbread boy. 


| have candy eyes. 


| have a candy mouth. 


How funny | am. 














Cut on the lines. 
Make a story in the 


box like the one above. 





| have candy eyes. 





How funny | am. 





| have a candy mouth. 





| am a gingerbread boy. 
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LP 
cup 


Nenssll 


bowl 


ginger bread 
boy 


Draw | gingerbread boy. 
Draw 3 cups. 

Color | cup red. 

Color 2 cups blue. 
Draw 2 bowls. 

Color | bowl green. 

Color | bowl yellow. 
Draw 

2 gingerbread boys 

5 little spoons 

| big spoon 





Draw a line under the 
money that buys the most. 


Q penny or a nickel 
a nickel or 2 pennies 
QA penny or a dime 
a nickel or a dime 
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The Second-Grade Plant Store 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HAZIEL LINDERMAN 


Supervisor, Second and Third Grades, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 


BM EARLY in September the pupils of the sec- 

ond grade were discussing what activities 
they would like to have during the year, and 
how they would like to decorate their room. 
Some of the children wanted to have a store, 
One child said that she thought plants would 
make our room look pleasant. After a few sug- 
gestions were given, one resourceful boy said 
that since many of the children wanted a store 
and some wanted plants, he thought it would 
be a good idea to have a plant store. All of 
the children accepted that idea readily. 

At once the children began to talk about 
how they could get plants and how they could 
make a store. It was finally decided that they 
would ask their mothers and friends for slips 
of plants, bring the slips to school, and root 
them in water. A great many slips were 
brought and placed in jars of water. 

While the children waited for the slips to 
root, they brought clean tin cans in which to 
put the plants when they were ready. They 
also brought pebbles, sand, and soil to put into 
the cans. They learned the names of their 
slips, and read from science books of first- and 
second-grade level about how to raise plants. 
As soon as the slips had good roots, the teacher 
showed the children how to pot them, and each 
child potted his own slips. 

The children had read about growing nar- 
cissus bulbs, and wanted to have some in the 
store. The teacher advanced the money to buy 
bulbs with the understanding that when the 
plants were sold she should be reimbursed. The 
children potted the bulbs and placed them in 
the dark to grow roots. 

Each week a committee of children was chos- 
en to water and care for the plants. 

The next problem was to make the store. 
One side of the room was cleared, and the store 
was made of a long table, orange crates, and 
boards, all covered with wrapping paper. Small 
tables were added as needed. “Second Grade 
Plant Store” 
front of the store. 


was printed and placed on the 


Since the children thought that the tin pots 
should be covered to make them look better, it 
was decided to make paper covers and decorate 
them with crayons. They tried various designs 
until they had several they liked. ‘Then they 
made the covers and pasted them around the 
pots. The plants were arranged so that they 
looked well in the store. 

The children then began to play store, buy- 
ing and selling the plants, using toy money. 


Soon someone suggested that since our plants 


were growing so fast and looked so well, we 
might have a plant sale. So the children made 
posters to advertise the sale, placing them 
around the building in conspicuous places. Each 
child took some posters home so that his family 
The 


Lear her suggested that the people who came to 


and friends would know about the sale. 


the sale would be interested in the stories, songs, 
poems, and dramatizations that the children 
had used during their study of plants. They 
wrote invitations to their families, asking them 
to come at two o'clock to hear their program. 
In order to get ready for the sale, the chil- 
dren needed to k now how to make change, so 
every day in arithmetic class they learned about 
the value of the various pieces of money and 


What to 


charge for the plants was discussed and deter- 


how to make change up to a dollar. 


mined, so that price tags could be made and 
placed on the plants. Tlow to be good clerks, 
and the proper way to wait on customers were 
also discussed. After the children had a fairly 
good knowledge ol how to buy and sell goods, 
they dramatized the situation so that they 
Some 
clerks, some cashiers, and others customers. 


Every child in the room had a chance to take 


would know just what to do. were 


different parts on different days. 

A tew days betore the sale the children were 
chosen for the special tasks they were to do on 
the day of the sale. Four cashiers were selected 
to work by twos in relays. Several clerks were 
appointed, and a number of ushers were as 
All of the children 
took part in the entertainment. After the pro- 
gram the children who were not clerks or cash- 


signed for the program. 


iers went around the store with their parents 
and friends, telling them about the plants, 

The day of the sale was set for the last 
Wednesday in November, but all during tha 
weck and the next week people came in to buy 
plants. Nearly all of the sixty potted plant 
were sold. The ease with which the children 
handled the situation was very gratifying. 

Paper bags had been collected, decorated, 
and put in the store to use as containers for the 
plants sO that they would not freeze as they 
were being taken home. 

When the children counted their money after 
the sale, they found that they had _ received 
seven dollars. ‘Their first expenditure was to 
reimburse the teacher for the bulbs that she had 
furnished. “They had talked about purchasing 
work books lo xO with a set of new readers, $0 
now they decided to buy them with part ol 
Pictures had been taken of the 
Every child had been in at least one of 


their money. 
store, 
the pictures. Since the children wanted to take 
their pictures home, they decided to use some 
of the money remaining for prints of the pic- 
tures, put them in pretty folders, and give 
them to their parents for Christmas. They used 
the balance of the money for a string of lights 
for their Christmas tree. 

The unit furnished ample opportunity for 
useful activities in both subject-matter fields 


and in social situations. (Continued on page 6% 
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The plants that the children sold were well arranged in the 
store, the sale was enjoyed both by pupils and visitors, 
and the class learned much about the growing of plants. 
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B FOR teachers who may be interested 
in carrying on a unit of work in their 


A SOCIAL-STUDIES UNIT classrooms, but who have had little expe- 


rience with this type of teaching, THE 

INSTRUCTOR presents this page of pic- 

IN PICTURES tures showing actual situations in the de- 
velopment of a unit on pioneer life. 

The children who are engaged in the 

1 te Mead We alone pai dhe tities varied and interesting activities depicted 

here, under the guidance of their teach- 

er, Miss Florence Sehroth, were in the 

third grade of the \ iroqua Public Schools. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin. These photographs 


De 


al - 


were taken during the past school year. 


2290 °° 


Preceding this unit there had been a 
study of Indians and of colonial life. The 
interest in these subjects was so great that 
a pioneer unit followed as a natural 


outgrowth. 


APPROACH interest. was PLANNING tic children compiled a list of all the THE INSTRUCTOR feels that this se- 


aroused = im- things they wanted to learn about pio- quence of pictures will he helpful anal 
mediately by discussions about a coon- neers, The list was put on the blackboard by the teacher, and was . : . ae. : ; . 
: ; : stimulating in carrying on units of work 
skin cap brought by one child, and by often referred to by the children as they read to find the informa- ‘ 
authentic pictures of pioneer scenes. tion desired. They used their textbook and supplementary materials. in social studies and in elementary science, 











ASSIMILATION As the information was found, some of the At their own suggestion, the children were grouped into committees with a 


facts were put on the blackboard for later chairman elected for each. There was a committee for making a covered 
use. Enough reading time was allowed to gain an adequate background. wagon, one for making drawings of pioneer life to be shown as a movie. 
Then the children decided upon activities they would like to carry out. and one for reading. Other committees sewed and made a story booklet. 


wrasre Goareled 
Z (oy wndow 
v4 Louth qd prmta 
» wherliad camnage 
4 Srchbhuvets 
‘ Maguanh 
7 Cnrered agen 





CULMINATION The children summarized in a most The grade co-operated in an exhibit of articles relating to pioneer life, in which were 


interesting fashion what they had shown things that the children had made and things that they had brought from home. 

om - . igi 4s in three These included dolls in the costume of the period and models of a spinning wheel 
learned during their study. An original puppet show, in three | 

scenes, was presented to the entire grade by one of the groups. and a covered wagon, as well as a miniature reproduction of a pioneer interior scene. 
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Autumn Fun 


Grayce Krogh Boller 


M@ BILLY and Anne ran out of doors one 
bright autumn morning. The sun was 
shining, but there was a cold nip in the air. 

“Wheee, look at all the leaves on the 
ground!” Billy cried. “Old Mr. Wind must 
have been out last night.” 

“What fun!” Anne laughed. “I like to play 
in the dry leaves, don’t you, Billy? I like the 
crunchy noise they make,” she added, as she 
scuffed through the thick carpet of leaves that 
covered the lawn. 

Just then Mother came out. She was carry- 
ing a rake and a broom. 

“How would you like to rake up the leaves 
for Daddy?” she asked. “You could put them 
in a basket. Then Daddy can burn them to- 
night.” 

“Oh, goody!” Anne cried. 

“We would like to help Daddy,” Billy nod- 
ded. “We can have so much fun while we 
work, too.” 

Billy took the rake and began to rake the 
leaves into a pile. Anne swept the ones that 
he missed. Then they changed about. 
raked the leaves, while Billy swept. 

“There are a lot of leaves, aren’t there?” 
Anne asked. 

“It will take two baskets to hold all of 
them,” Billy agreed. “I'll get the baskets while 
you rake, Anne.” 

Billy hurried to the shed where the baskets 
were stored. He soon came back with two big 
baskets. 

“Here they are,” he sang out. 


Anne 


20 





The children filled their arms with leaves and 


put them into the baskets. What fun it was! 
The leaves crackled and rattled and made love- 
ly, dry noises. 

“I wish there were more leaves to rake. This 
is fun,” Anne laughed. 

“I wish so, too,” Billy nodded. “Here comes 
Mr. Blake, Anne.” 

“Hello, hello, hello,” cried Mr. Blake, as he 
stopped by the gate. “You're doing a fine job, 
I can see.” 

“We're having fun anyway,” Billy told him, 
as he packed down the leaves in a basket. 

“We are saving them for Daddy to burn,” 
Anne explained with a smile. 

“Why, it seems a shame to burn such nice 
leaves,” Mr. Blake said. “I was just wishing I 
had some dry leaves to put over my garden. 
They would keep my plants warm through the 
winter.” 

“I’m sure Mother would give you the leaves,” 
Anne told him. “T'll ask.” 

Anne ran into the house to ask Mother. In 
a minute she was back, nodding her head with 
a wide smile. 

“Mother says you are welcome to the leaves. 
She says we may help you to cover your garden 
plants, too.” 

“That is fine!”” Mr. Blake chuckled. “I'll be 
very glad to have some help. We'll get those 
plants covered in short order.” 

Mr. Blake took one basket of the leaves, and 
Billy and Anne each took hold of a handle of 
the other. They went down the street until 
they came to Mr. Blake’s house. Mr. Blake told 
them where to put their basket. Billy and 
Anne took up armfuls of the leaves again. They 
placed them over the plants. The leaves made 
crisp, crackling sounds. 


to [ead o 
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“They are going to be blankets for the flow. 
ers,” Billy said, “but they are not soft like our 
blankets.” 

“The flowers won’t mind,” Anne added. “| 
am glad you could use the leaves, Mr. Blake.” 

“It was a good thing I happened along at 
that moment,” replied Mr. Blake. 

“I guess everyone is glad then,” Billy said, 
“Anne and I had fun helping. You are glad to 
have the leaves, Mr. Blake, and the flowers will 
be glad to be kept warm under them all this 
winter.” 

“And Daddy will be glad, too,” Anne added 
with a giggle, “that he doesn’t have to burn 
all of those leaves tonight.” 


Bom-Bom, the Snail 


Ernestine Bennett Briggs 


@ BOM-BOM, the snail, lived in the coolest 

parts of the garden. No one knows exact- 
ly how Bom-Bom came to be called such an 
absurd name. That was what the children 
called her, and so the grownups called her that, 
too. The children themselves could not explain 
why they chose such a foolish name, but they 
insisted that none other would do. 

The grownups were none too fond of Bom- 
Bom, and it rested with the children to defend 
her, when, one summer morning, Mother came 
into the garden and found some of her choicest 
flowers ruined for the season. Bom-Bom had 
feasted upon them, in an attempt to satisfy her 
insatiable appetite. 

Bom-Bom was small and gray and slimy. She 
was not pleasant to the sight and not satisfying 
to handle, because at the slightest touch from 
the outside world, she invariably retired into 
her house and stayed there until company had 
departed. And yet the children found her fas- 
cinating and could not be induced by the 
grownups to give her up. They watched her 
by the hour; placed clean boards that they 
might trace her progress by the slimy trail she 
left; looked for her the first thiag in the morn- 
ing; and were half-frantic when she decided 
once to see the world outside the garden wall 
and disappeared for a couple of days. 

Bom-Bom had only one earthly possession. 
That was her house, and she carried it on her 
back! This may have been a little wearying in 
pleasant weather, but it must have been ex- 
tremely nice on cool or rainy days. It was large 
enough to contain her whole body, and when- 
ever she did not care for conditions in the small 
world about her, she tucked herself neatly 
away in her hard-walled home. 

Bom-Bom had a long slender body which she 
could push slowly along by means of a slimy, 
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sticky fluid that she secreted. This fluid left a 
trail which did not dry at once, and often, 
when the children had hunted the length and 
breadth of the garden for her, they would 
catch sight of this shiny trail and call out, “She 
must be near. Here’s her path.” 

She had no feet, but why should she have 
feet when she could travel so well without 
them? She had no arms—only a body and a 
head and a house, but what a wonderful body 
and what a curious head and what a strong 
house! Her head had four horns on it and by 
means of these horns she smelled and saw and 
reached out and touched strange objects to find 
out what the world contained. On the end of 
the longer pair of these horns were her eyes and 


When Bom-Bom 


beside her eyes was her nose. 


did not care for what presented itself to be seen 
or smelled, she would draw in her horns, and 
this the children regarded as nothing short of 
miraculous. 

Bom-Bom was a voracious eater, but she 
seemed to prefer to dillydally around the gar- 
den during the day and do most of her eating 
at night. She ate impartially of everything— 
flower and weed alike. 

In the spring, Bom-Bom had presented the 
children with a number of young snails like 
herself, each with a tiny home of its own. The 
children were delighted with so many replicas 
of Bom-Bom, but the grownups firmly insisted 
that they be destroyed. Bom-Bom they would 
stand, but only one of her kind could any pros- 
perous garden support. 


A Field and Four Friends 


J. Lilian Vandevere 


Chapter | 


This is the first chapter of a story 
about four friends and their experi- 
ences, which will continue through- 
out the year. We know you will look 
forward to next month’s installment 
which explains Sally’s trip to Italy. 








@ IT WAS a fine, lazy day. “Just the day 
to spend in the field,” said the four. The 
field began at the end of a short street, the 
street where two of the four lived. It went 
over a little hill, and down to a row of alders. 
Beyond the alders lay the reeds and the river. 

It was a safe, quict place to play. There the 
four came with their kites in the spring, and 
with sleds and skis in the winter. ‘Then, too, 
they had grown used to taking whatever they 
were doing as a hobby to the field, and work- 
ing there together. And the four had been 
coming there so long that they felt that the 
place almost belonged to them. 

Sally was busy making a dress for Dumpy, 
her little hand puppet. If it looked as well 
as she had planned it, then Dumpy could have 
a part in the puppet show at school. 

Sally sighed as she ripped out a crooked seam. 
Of course, it wouldn’t show, but the little skirt 
would hang crooked, and besides, she would 
always know that the crooked seam was there. 

Ned whittled patiently on a piece for the 
airplane that he was building. It was slow 
work, but no one built better planes than Ned. 
If he kept this work neat and true, he might 
enter the plane in the school hobby show. 

Flat on his back in the clover lay Dick, 
dreaming, as usual. Why do anything at all, 
when doing nothing was such fun? He whis- 
tled as he lay there, the last tune that the school 
orchestra had played. 

Bob, Sally’s brother, was stretched out on 
the clover, too, but in front of him was a worn 
atlas. There had been an argument about a 
seaport in France, and he had brought out the 
book to settle the question. 
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IT BEGINS 


Dick’s whistle died away. ‘There was no 
sound but the rustle as Bob turned the pages of 
the atlas, and the scrape of Ned’s knife. From 
the river a red-winged blackbird sang a clear 
“onk-a-lee-ce.” ‘Then Bob sat up. He thumped 
the atlas and spoke eagerly. 
7) ° . 
I wish we could travel, and see some of 
° ” ° “cc . “4° . 
these countries,’ he cried. “Imagine riding in 
a Chinese sampan, or in a painted Italian don- 
key cart! Think of seeing Killarney, instead 
of singing about it from a book!” 
fi , . . 
Where’s your fairy penny to buy steamship 
and railway tickets?” asked Dick. 
Bob paid no attention to Dick’s teasing. He 
was too much excited over his own idea to care. 
“Tt’s all very well to study about the children 
. ” “ 
of other lands in school,” he went on, “but we 
don’t learn much about them. I want to travel 
and see their homes—really know them. I 
want to see what they eat, and how they amuse 
If we are all brothers, then I'd 
like to get acquainted with some of mine. 
Imagine having a French boy or a Swedish boy 


themselves. 


as a friend!” 


The children had often wondered what 
Bom-Bom would do when cold weather came, 
and had suggested many ways to protect her, 
but the grownups said, “Wait and see.” 

One autumn morning, the children were 
playing in the garden with a ball. It bounced 
away, and rolled into a pile of loose stones at 
one end of the garden. As one of the boys 
reached in for the ball, he felt something hard 
and round and strangely reminiscent of a snail 
shell. He looked closely, and there was Bom- 
Bom’s house, with Bom-Bom safe within it, 
fastened to the underside of a large stone. The 
opening through which she had retreated from 
the world was sealed with a secretion which 
she herself had made, and Bom-Bom was safely 
tucked away for the winter. 


He sat staring out over the field as though 
he were looking from the deck of a boat. His 
eyes watched the ripples of the river, and in 
his mind he imagined them to be the waves 
about a great ocean liner. 

Sally looked at her brother for a moment as 
though she expected him to get up and start 
away for some far-off place. ‘Then she shrugged 
her shoulders and went back to sewing the 
tiny button on Dumpy’s costume. 

As he brushed the shavings off his lap, Ned 
spoke quietly. “Itgloes no harm to wish and 
make believe,” he said. 

The wind caught a loose leaf of the atlas, and 
carried it from Bob’s lap. It dropped beside 
Dick. Rolling over, Dick picked it up and be- 
gan looking at it. ‘Then he stood up, and start- 
ed calling like a train announcer. 

“All aboard for trips to Europe and Asia. 
Trains of thought leaving every minute, for 
any place at all!” 

Bob’s face began to grow red, for he didn’t 
like being teased. Before he could say some 
thing angry, Ned spoke up. 

“Let’s choose where we'd go, if we could 
really travel. Bob has first 
thought of the idea.” 

Sally dropped Dumpy over in the grass, and 
Maybe the boys would 
plan something interesting, and she didn’t 
mean to be left out. 


turn, for he 


moved closer, to listen. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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A. Unit on Viking Life 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


EMMA SCHUETZ 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Jefferson School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


1. Objectives. 
A. To study viking life. 
B. To find out what ways of living in mod- 
ern Scandinavian countries can be traced to 
ways of living of their viking ancestors. 
C. To compare these ways of living with 
those of people in our country, and to learn 
what influences led our people to live differ 
ently. 


— 
_— 


Approach, 
While the children of the fourth grade were 
studying about people who live in lands of high 
mountains, including Norway and Switzerland, 
they came across pictures of viking ships, men 
in coats of mail, and 


vikings landing in 


America. They were very much impressed by 
these odd-looking ships and were interested in 
the attractive shields hanging along the sides. 
he sails with their bold designs, too, made an 
impression upon them. They began to read 
old Norse stories about these brave, bold, and 
fearless people, and were eager to learn more. 
Many of the oral reports given in language class 
evidenced a genuine interest. 

The children searched for more pictures and 
stories about vikings in the public library. The 
librarian co-operated and sent all the books and 
pictures that she had on hand. 

III. Activities. 

Each child made a careful study of the con- 
struction of the ships, and designed a picture in 
crayons. After the pictures were finished, they 
were so colorful that the children suggested 
painting in water colors a scene of a viking 
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ship out on the sea. Chese were equally at- 


tractive. The pictures made by all the children 
were posted in the room. 

The girls and boys expressed the wish to 
construct some of the things which vikings had 
used. They had read of the feast hall with 
tapestries on the walls, long table, benches, 
great chair, harps, dishes, and so on. The girls 
said that they would make the hall and decorate 
it, if the boys would make the tables, benches, 
and great chair. A large 
corrugated box was converted into a hall. The 
The 


girls made dishes and harps, and drew colored 


The boys agreed. 
boys made furniture from orange crates, 


scenes on muslin to represent tapestries. 

Some of the boys were anxious to build a 
ship, and some of the girls agreed to sew and 
color the sail. With the help of the manual- 
training teacher, one side of the boat was con- 
structed and placed against a brightly painted 
background. The boat was cut out of card- 
board and painted. The oars were made of 
wood, and the shields of cardboard. Both were 
painted. 

Several committees were chosen to paint a 
three-panel mural with calcimine on wrapping 
paper. One panel showed a map of Europe and 
North America, upon which were traced the 
voyages of the vikings, another showed the 
vikings at sea, and still another the vikings 
landing in Vineland. 

Every member of the class had the pleasure 
of modeling a viking ship out of clay, painting 
it with calcimine, and making a colorful paper 





sail, These ships were put on a long table, upon 
which was placed blue tissue paper crushed to 
represent waves, with whitecaps of calcimine, 
A blue sky, and an ocean with colorful viking 
ships, painted on wrapping paper with cal- 
cimine, were used as a background. 

In music class the children heard the phono. 
graph records of the Peer Gynt Suite, and the 
story was read to them from Folk Tales from 
Many Lands. A group of children suggested 
that they would like to make a series of pictures 
in crayons, showing scenes from the story as 
they imagined them. This worked out so well 
that we decided to choose the best pictures and 
make up our own story of Peer Gynt and illus- 
trate it. We made six different crayon panels 
on unbleached muslin. The pictures illustrated 
“Peer Gynt at Home in Norway with His 
Mother,” “Out at Sea,” “Peer Gynt in Africa,” 
“At the Mountain King’s Palace,” “Return to 
His Mother,” and “His Return to Solveig.” 

The children decided that they would like 
to write a play about Peer Gynt according to 
their illustrations. A committee was chosen 
to carry out this plan, different groups writ- 
ing different acts. When the play was finished, 
ic was read to the class during language peri- 
od, and the children helped to correct, revise, 
and improve it. 

In language class, each child also wrote a 
poem and a story about the vikings. The class 
helped to correct and improve the poems that 
had been written. 

In art class, several groups painted the 
scenery for the play. There was a scene of 
Norway, showing snowcapped mountains, a 
lake, and forests. Another scene was in Africa, 
and showed grass huts, palm trees, and an out- 
door fire. Food was cooking in kettles over the 
fire. 
mountain king, snowcapped mountains, a lake, 
and forests, 


A third scene showed the castle of the 


The children who took part in the play were 
dressed in costumes. Peer Gynt wore a coat of 
mail, helmet, shield, and sword. His mother 
and Solveig wore Norwegian costumes. 

In physical education class, the entire 
group learned “The Norwegian Mountain Trio 
Dance,” found in Folk Dances of Different 
Nations, Book IIL. 


presented this dance in costume at the program 


A group of these children 


for parents, teachers, and children. 

A number of songs from our music book of- 
fered several Swedish and Norwegian folk 
tunes, which the grade learned. 

After the different activities were complet- 
ed, the children wrote invitations, asking their 
parents to come to hear their program and see 
the interesting things which they had made to 
illustrate viking life. They placed a design of 
a viking ship on the cover of each invitation. 
IV. Summary. 

A. Understandings. 

1. The basic needs of all people are food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

2. Environment influences the mode of 
living of all people. 

3. All people regardless of their outward 
appearance and customs of living are bas- 
ically similar. 

4. People of different environments are 


interdependent. (Continued on page 75) 
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Interests and the New Curriculum 


FLORENCE M. PAINTER 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, H. D. Cooke School, Washington, D.C. 


@ THE first day in school! Eager footsteps 

are turning toward schoolrooms all over the 
country. Most of these children will enter 
new classrooms to begin their year’s experience 
under the guidance of a personality unknown 
to them. How can each teacher welcome and 
interest the heterogeneous group of individuals 
who come to her? 


toward each individual is larger than that. 
With the modern curriculum based on the 
needs and interests of the children in a specific 
group, she will require definite information 
about them early in the school year. 

Social best be determined 
through observation of the child in a group. 
Determination of the varied interests of each 
child early in the school year is one of the 
most difficult and most necessary responsibil- 


responses Can 


An effective teacher personality and a stimu- 
lating school environment are valuable means 
of integrating the child into a new situation. 
the 


ities of the teacher who desires to use interests 


However, the responsibility of teacher —_as the basis for true learning. 


A study of the real interests of a group of 
accelerated third-grade children was made dur- 


















\ 
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ing the past year. An analysis of the group’s 
preferred activities each day, both in and out 
of school, formed the basis for mimeographed 
questionnaires, Observation and _ interview 
supplemented each child’s written statement 
of his interests. Parents, too, filled out ques- 
tionnaires, since they might know of interests 
of which their children were hardly aware. 
The pupils were also asked to respond to lists 
of activities designed to indicate each child’s 
preferred activities. Both the questionnaires 
and lists contained extra space for interests 
not included in the text. 

Although these questionnaires were specif- 
ically prepared for children with reading abil- 
ity, they might likewise be used with younger 
pupils as the basis for individual planned inter- 
views. The teacher would then write in the 


child’s response as he (Continued on page 66) 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 


R. tf 


Lay your napkin on 
your lap. 














— 














Ls g 
—_—?) a, 
‘\ 


Which boy is eating 


bread correctly? 














SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor 
of Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 





— 


— is 


When eating soup, 
dip the Spoon away 


from you. 











| 








\ 
\ of] 





Never put too much 
food in your mouth. 
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1. Tommy politely tied his napkin 
under his chin. 

2. “Look out!” said Bill to May. “If 
you tip your soup dish any more the 
soup will spill on the tablecloth.” 

3. “I can take the biggest bites!” 





Lb 


Which boy has better 


table manners? 




















aa 


Ask to have things 
passed. Don't reach. 











Tent Wuar Is Wrone wire EacH StareEMENT 


4. Bobby carefully held his slice of 
bread in his hand and bit off a corner. 

§. “Don’t put anyone near me at 
the table. I like lots of elbow room.” 

6. “You needn’t bother to pass the 
bread. I can spear it with my fork.” 
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SECOND-PRIZE ARTICLE 


HANNAH WATSON 
Teacher, Mystic School, Mystic, South Dakota 


@ IAM teaching in a one-room, one-teacher 

school in a small village of the Black Hills, 
South Dakota, where mining and lumbering 
are the chief industries. The building is made 
of logs chinked with cement. In fact, it was 
originally built as a store in the early days of 
Mystic. Dry weather during the past years had 
caused some of the chinking to fall out, and 
had opened gaping cracks in the walls. 

The only available playground when school 
opened in September was a small area in front 
of the building. 
were a seesaw and two swings. 


Near one end of this space 
The rest of the 
grounds were strewn with broken glass, bailing 
wires, old lumber, wood piles, and unpleasant 
weeds such as nettles, beggar-ticks, and buck- 
brush. 

After surveying the grounds, the building, 
and the equipment, the children and I decided 
that we wanted a larger playground with a 
jumping pit. We found that the wood piles 
occupied the only level spot. Furthermore, the 
ground was so rocky that we could make very 
little impression even with a pick and spade. 
We did find, however, a slope at the end of the 
yard where we could make a pit by building a 
wall on two sides and filling in the surplus 
depth with dirt. 

We went to work enthusiastically. The chil- 
dren carried the rocks from the school grounds, 
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The environment of- 
fered the pupils and 
teacher(left) a great 
deal of interesting 
_,} material for study. 
In their schoolroom 
(right) we see them 
looking at specimens 
in a science collec- 
tiON. Photos by Helen Frink 


The school (above) was once a store. 
children learned to measure the board feet in a log. 


and laid them into the walls. 
From the neighbors we bor- 
rowed wheelbarrows and other 
tools. The pit was leveled and 
partly filled with earth. Sod 
was laid against the sides and 
over the top of the rock walls. 
Sawdust to finish filling the pit 
was donated by one of the 
sawmills. Another mill supplied 
us with lumber for jumping 
standards. The younger chil- 

dren picked up broken glass 

and old tin cans, carrying 

them to a dump. With a sickle 

we cut down weeds, grubbing 

out many of the more undesirable. 
the wood in a different place and using the old 
lumber for kindling, we have more than tripled 
the size of our grounds. The children, through 
this project, began to feel more keenly their re- 


By piling 


sponsibility for civic attractiveness. 

In the back room of our school we found a 
dilapidated showcase, which we cleaned, re- 
paired, and took into the schoolroom for hous- 
ing our museum collection. The children and 
[| also improved the comfort of our building 
by filling the cracks, where the plaster had fall- 
en out, with gumbo. We refinished our desks 
so that they looked like new. 

At this time the pupils became interested in 
the grains of wood, the kinds of material used 
in making furniture, and the work of the cabi- 
netmaker. We discussed the rings of growth 
and the effect of drought, climate, and altitude 
We noticed that the kind of wood 
This led to a 


upon trees. 
determines the polish it takes. 





At the sawmill (below), the 
Photos by Helen Frink 





study of hard and soft woods, the location of 
the principal forests of the United States, and 
the uses made of the different types of lumber 
produced in each, 

Because of the children’s interest in this field, 
I made arrangements for them to visit a local 
sawmill. Here they saw the machinery at 
work, and could better understand how man 
After 
watching the process of sawing logs into boards, 


has harnessed power to work for him. 


the children could more easily visualize the 
work done in other types of factories. The 
terms, division of labor and industrial revolu- 
tion, gained new meaning after this visit. The 
children were also interested in precautions 
which were taken to protect the health of the 
workmen and to safeguard against accidents. 
One pleasant day this autumn we took a hike 
up the creck to study weed seeds and how 
nature equips them for scattering, and tree 


buds and how trees (Continued on page.74) 








Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Vocabulary Test in Geography 


Tom Fleming and Wilbur Peterson 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Match each numbered item with the correct 
phrase in the lettered list. . 
1. Accessible markets. 

a. markets easily reached by buyers and pro- 
ducers 

b. markets reached by means of railroad 
transportation 

c. markets difficult to reach 
2. Arid land. 

a. land which has too much rainfall to raise 
crops 

b. land which is too dry to raise crops 

c. land having dry summers and wet winters 
3. Barren region. 

a. type of land that is very fertile 

b. land which has extensive rainfall 

c. land which is unproductive 
4. Barter. 

a. a system of trade in which goods are ex- 
changed instead of money 

b. selling goods for money 

c. a system of coinage used in some coun- 
tries 
§. Canal. 

a. a type of boat used in some foreign coun- 
tries 

b. an artificial channel connecting two bod- 
ies of water | 

c. a small mountain stream 
6. Caravan. 

a. type of vessel used in the Mediterranean 
Sea 

b. kind of wind which blows over Spain 

c. group of travelers on a desert 
7, Cataract. 

a. weapons used in ancient warfare 

b. a waterfall 

c. rock used for scraping animal skins 
8. Cereals. 

a. class of grain including barley, rye, oats, 
and wheat 

b. soils in which barley, rye, and oats grow 
best 

c. types of fertilizers used in growing crops 


9, Climate. 

a. amount of rainfall in a country 

b. number of days in the growing season 
that a country has 

c. conditions of weather in a locality over 
a period of years 
10. Colony. 

a. a possession which is owned by a country 

b. the name given to the mother country and 
its possessions 

c. a country which has many possessions 
11. Continent, 

a. one of the great divisions of land 

b. land which falls within limited bound- 
aries and is ruled under one government 

c. land which is owned by a mother country 
12. Corn belt. 

a. great corn-producing area of the United 
States 

b. strip of corn which farmers plant to pro- 
tect crops from the wind 

c. area in which corn is raised for silage 
13. Deciduous trees. 

a. trees used in the production of soft-wood 
lumber 

b. trees losing their leaves each year 

¢. trees remaining green throughout the year 
14. Delta. 

a. land built up of earth deposited by a river 

b. land which is eaten away by a river 

c. land which slopes toward a river 
15. Dry farming. 

a. farming requiring water brought through 
ditches 

b. farming carried on with the use of ma- 
chinery 

c. farming in which crops requiring little 
water are raised through extensive cultivation 
16. Erosion. 

a. a type of irrigation 

b. a condition which occurs when the topsoil 
is taken away by heavy rain or wind 

c. the formation of new land by soil parti- 
cles deposited by a river 


17. Estuary. 

a. the lower part of a river valley which is 
flooded by the sea 

b. a strip of land projecting far out into the 
sea 

c. a body of water between two islands 
18. Exports. 

a, products exchanged within a country 

b. products which are brought into one 
country from another country 

c. products which a country sells to the rest 
of the world 
19. Fiord. 

a. a narrow strip of land between high banks 

b. a mountain pass 

c. a narrow inlet of the sea between high 
banks 
20. Glacier. 

a. a field or body of packed ice moving 
down a mountain slope or valley 

b. material erupted from a volcano 

c. earth deposited at the mouth of a river 
21. Humidity. 

a. amount of rainfall in any particular re- 
gion 

b. quantity of moisture found in any soil 

¢. amount of moisture in the atmosphere at 
a given time 
22. Inhabitants. 

a. the homes in which people of a nation 
live 

b. the people that live in a country 

c. early people who conquered Europe 
23. Irregular coast line. 

a. a coast line having many bays and inlets 

b. a coast line having few bays and inlets 

c. a coast line recently formed by the sea 
24. Latitude. 

a. the distances on a map north and south 
from the equator 

b. the distances running east and west of 
the prime meridian 

c. the distances on a map used to determine 
time 
25. Lava. 

a. material used in the manufacture of linen 
cloth 

b. material carried by a stream and finally 
deposited 

c. material which escapes when a volcano 
erupts or explodes (For key, see page 69) 
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A Test on the Constitution 


Mary W. Wells 


Director of, and Teacher in, Training School, Sue Bennett College, London, Kentucky 


I. Answer the following questions. 

1. What is the Constitution? 

2. When was the Constitution written? 

3. Who is called the Father of the Constitu- 
tion? 

4. What statesman from New York helped 
frame the Constitution? 

§. Who was president of the Constitutional 
Convention? 

6. What are the branches of government? 

7. What state first ratified the Constitution? 

8. How many states ratified the Constitu- 
tion? 

9. What is the lawmaking body of the 
United States? 

10. How long 1s a United States representa- 
tive’s term? 

11. How are United States representatives 


chosen ? 


12. How 1s the Speaker of the House chosen? 

13. How are United States senators chosen? 

14. How long is a senator's term? 

15. Who is President of the Senate? 

16. When does the President of the Senate 
vote? 

17. What is the highest court in the United 
States? 

18. How often does Congress meet? 

19. When does Congress meet? 

20. What must each House keep? 

21. Where do bills for raising revenue orig- 
inate? 

22. In whom is the executive power vested? 

23. What is the subject of the yearly mes- 
sage sent by the President to Congress? 

24. How may the President be removed 
from office? 

25. How many Amendments are there to 
our Constitution? 

26. What are 
called? 

27. What Amendment changed the date of 
presidential and congressional terms? 


the first ten Amendments 


Il. Write 'T after the statement if it is true; 
write F if it is false. 

1. The Constitution is a long, rambling, te- 
dious document. 

2. The Constitution was written because of 
the weakness of the Articles of Confederation. 

3. Hamilton wanted the states to be power- 
ful. 

4. The Constitution has been rewritten many 
times. 

§. The original copy of the Constitution is 
in the Library of Congress. 

6. The Preamble names six reasons for fram- 
ing the Constitution. 

7. A member of the House may not succeed 
himself. 

8. A senator may serve as long as the people 
re-elect him. 

9. The Constitution says the President may 
serve only two terms. 

10. The Senate has the sole power of im- 
peachment. 
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11. All members of Congress are free from 
arrest while Congress is in session. 

12. A Congressman may hold other govern- 
ment offices. 

13. The President may veto all measures 
passed by Congress. 

14. The President’s cabinet was established 
by the Constitution. 

15. The House of Representatives must levy 
all taxes. 

16. Congress may pass an ex post facto law. 


17. No tax or duty shall be laid on exported 
articles from any state. 

18. All powers of Congress are given in the 
Constitution. 

19. Titles of nobility are not granted by the 
United States. 

20. The powers of the states are regulated 
by the Constitution. 

21. The President must be a natural-born 
citizen of the United States. 

22. The President may adjourn Congress. 

23. The Constitution provides for the admis- 
sion of new states. 

24. No religious belief shall ever be required 
as a qualification for office in the United States. 

25. All of the proposed Amendments have 
been passed. (For key, see page 69) 


Safety and Health in Play 


Alice Cook Fuller 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


Write T after the statement if it is true; write 
F if it is false. 

1. Cold air is always fresh air. 

2. So long as we stay in the open air, it is 
impossible to play too long or too hard. 

3. We should bathe with fresh water and 
soap after swimming. 

4. After working or playing until we are 
very warm, we should cool off quickly. 

§. On long hikes and camping trips, a first- 
aid kit should always be taken along. 

6. Matches should be thrown away, unbrok- 
en, into grass or weeds after being used. 

7. When out on the water, it is dangerous for 
anyone to rock the boat. 

8. Even though the greatest care is used, it 
is dangerous for two people to change places in 
a rowboat while on the water. 

9. A small campfire is the best kind to build 
in woods or grassy meadows. 

10. A campfire should be guarded by some- 
one every minute and never left while burning. 

11. In building a campfire, a space should be 
cleared around its outer edges, so that shrubs, 
twigs, leaves, or grass will not catch fire and 
spread it. 

12. We should always put out a fire with 
water before going away from camp. 

13. Most forest fires are caused by people’s 
carelessness in the use of matches, cigarettes, 
and campfires. 

14. It is dangerous to hold exploding fire- 
crackers in the fingers. 

15. Bicycle riders are expected to obey traf- 
fic lights and other signals, just as motorists do. 

16. Bicycle riders should always keep to the 
right, and close to the curb except when cross- 
ing streets. 

17. When walking along a road, especially 
at night, it is safer to face the cars coming 
toward us than to have our backs turned toward 
them. 

18. All bicycles should carry taillights, or 
rear reflectors, as well as headlights. 

19. If a boy is a fairly good swimmer, it is 
perfectly safe for him to go swimming alone, 


20. It is unnecessary to leave our bedroom 
windows open at night in very cold weather. 

21. Any person should venture out on ice 
only when very certain that it is strong enough 
to hold up his weight. 

22. It is entirely safe to cross busy streets on 
roller skates if we look first to the right and 
then to the left before crossing. 

23. We should always avoid violent exercises 
immediately after a hearty meal. 

24. Hands should always be washed with 
warm water and soap before meals and just be- 
fore going to bed. 

25. Our hair should be combed at least once 
a day. 

26. The only way to keep our fingernails 
looking nice is to have a manicurist take care of 
them. 

27. After washing the hair thoroughly with 
soap, the soap should be all rinsed from it, and 
then it should be dried in the sun, if possible. 

28. Even though we must clean all mud from 
our shoes before going into the schoolhouse, this 
cleaning is unnecessary at home. 

29. Washing neck and ears once a week is 
enough to keep them nice and clean. 

30. Our shoes should be aired at night be- 
cause our feet perspire during the day. 

31. The light by which we read should be 
bright enough to keep the eyes from being 
strained, and should be placed so that it comes 
over the left shoulder. 

32. One reason to avoid “hooking rides” with 
sleds behind automobiles, is the danger from 
the deadly carbon monoxide gas from the ex- 
haust of the car. 

33. Traffic signals are meant only for the 
drivers of cars and not for people on foot. 

34. It is perfectly healthful, though not very 
nice, to eat candy or foods which have fallen 
on the floor or sidewalk. 

3y. So far as health is concerned, it is all 
right for two people to eat from the same ap- 
ple, chew the same gum, and so on. 

36. Fruits should be washed or peeled before 


being eaten. (For key, see page 69) 
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“Miss Bowles” . . Sir Joshua Reynolds 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Here is one of the classic pictures among 
child portraits, and one of Reynolds’ best- 
preserved paintings. It is important to help 
the children discover the real child that shines 
through the beautiful eyes of Miss Bowles. 
If they can realize that she loved to play 
games just as they do and that she loved the 
little black and white dog, then they will get 
the real spirit of the picture and the message 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds wanted to give. 

The music listed here is suggested more for 
the mood of the picture than as a realistic 


description, except in the case of “I Had a 
Little Doggy.” ‘The pieces should be given to 
the children without their titles lest they always 
associate the picture and music together. 

Raeburn’s “Boy with Rabbit” would make a 
happy comparison with “Miss Bowles.” 

Ic would be better for the teacher to tell 
the story to the children in her own words 
than to read it just as it is written here. 
The story Scampy is good to read to second - 
graders and for third- and fourth-grade chil- 
dren to read to themselves. 








M “HE IS a good doggy and I love 

him!” this delightful little girl 
seems to say as she holds the dog lov- 
ingly about the neck. He looks a bit 
uncomfortable, yet he knows it is good 
to be loved. 

Everything in the picture tells us 
that Miss Bowles lived long ago. Her 
father was a nobleman. It was custom- 
ary for children of the nobility to be 
called “Miss” and “Master.” 

There is a story that Miss Bowles 
first met Sir Joshua Reynolds at supper 
one evening when he was a guest in her 
home. The two had such fun that 
they soon became fast friends. Natu- 
rally, she was very much at ease when 
she went to his studio to have this 
picture painted. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
loved children and he knew what they 
liked to do and what they thought. 
When children felt so much at home 
with him, the artist found it easy to 
paint lifelike pictures of them. 

He used a favorite arrangement— 
all lines and lights moving up to one 
central point which happens to be the 
child’s face. This is called a pyramid 
With great skill the 
artist has made the silky black of the 
dog’s coat balance the heavy darks in 
the background, while the colors of 
the hair on his paws and body melt 
into the warm tones of the dress. 


arrangement, 
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The browns and dull greens of the 
dense foliage with the mellow sun shin- 
ing through are very characteristic of 
the way artists used to paint land- 
scapes. The golden tones of the dress, 
with the rich notes of blue-green, rose, 
and gold, repeat those same delicate 
colors in the child’s face and hair. It 
is a happy picture! 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
WaLtace COLLECTION, LONDON 


Questions 


Would you like to hold this dog in 
your arms and have him for your pet? 
Do you think Miss Bowles would want 
to give him up? Do you know anyone 
that is very much like this little girl? 
If she were dressed like little girls you 
know, would she then seem so dif- 
ferent? Would we call her “Miss’’? 
What would be a good name for her? 

What are some things Miss Bowles 
would have had to do in order to be 
a good mistress to the dog? 

Do you know any stories about little 
girls and boys who lived long ago? Did 
they know some of the games and songs 
that you know? 

How does this picture compare with 
other pictures of children that you 
have studied? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND A SONG 


“I Had a Little Doggy” (Victor 22621; Co- 
lumbia 222). Also in The Music Hour, 
Book 1 (Silver Burdett). 

Schumann: “Solitary Flowers,” from Forest 
Scenes (Victor 22162). 

Staub: “Sous Bois” (Victor 20636). 


PokMS AND A SvoRY 


L.’Hommedieu, Dorothy K.: Scampy, the Little 
Black Cocker (Lippincott). 

My Poetry Book, by G. T. Huffard, L. M. 
Carlisle, and H. Ferris (Winston). “I Had 
a Little Doggy,” author unknown; and “My 
Dog,” by John K. Bangs. 

Sung under the Silver Umbrella, selected by the 
Association for Childhood Education, Litera- 
ture Committee (Macmillan). “The Hairy 
Dog,” by Herbert Asquith. 


PicTURES 


“Age of Innocence,” “Strawberry Girl,” 
“Penelope Boothby,” and “Angels’ Heads,” by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (Nos. 1, 46, 86, and 92, 
respectively, in The Instructor Picture Study 
Series). 


The Artist 


@ IN PLYMPTON, Devonshire, England, on 

July 16, 1723, there was born:a child who 
was to bring great glory to the country of his 
birth. This baby was Joshua Reynolds. 

At an early age “Little Josh,” as he was 
called, showed a great love for drawing. His 
father, who was a clergyman and a school- 
teacher, had hopes of his son’s becoming an 
apothecary, but when eight-year-old Joshua 
did such a remarkable drawing in perspective 
of the cloisters of the school, Reverend Samuel 
Reynolds was delighted. 

The boy had gained his knowledge of per- 
spective from Jesuits’ Rules of Perspective, 
which he studied carefully. Another book that 
profoundly affected the boy’s earnest determi- 
nation to excel in the arts and be equal to the 
masters was Richardson’s Theory of Painting. 

Reynolds did his first oil painting when he 
was but twelve years old. It was this portrait 
of Reverend Thomas Smart painted with sail 
paint upon the sail of an old boat that finally 
won Joshua’s father to his side. While the Rev- 
erend Mr. Smart was preaching, the boy had 
made a thumbnail sketch of him. After church 
he rushed to the boathouse and made an enlarge- 
ment. This so impressed his father that he de- 
cided that his son should study art. So with the 
help of influential friends and family, he went 
to study with Thomas Hudson of London, a 
leading portrait painter. 

After two years of hard work, Reynolds 
left Hudson’s studio. For a number of years he 
had his own studio at (Continued on page 71) 
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If this page does not supply you with enough miniatures for your grade, name and location of your school. We are glad to send to any subscriber 
write us, stating number of pupils in your grade, grade you teach, and additional miniatures not to exceed the number given on a full page. 
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A Constitution Poster 


RALPH H. AVERY 
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Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 
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How to Make Doll Furniture et 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH HAIGHT 


Supervisor of Art, Public School, Wood River, Illinois 
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@ IN THE corner of nearly every primary room one finds a dollhouse. 

Most of these houses are furnished with ready-made furniture, very 
complete and beautifully constructed, but much too small for any practical 
2 use. The children have the pleasure of arranging and rearranging the 
pieces, but there is little else they can do, and the dollhouse becomes purely 
a play project with practically no carry-over value. Had the children 
made their own furniture, simple sturdy pieces, large enough for little 
dolls, not only would they have had the thrill and pride that comes through 
creating, but they would also have been able to make furniture for their 
own dolls at home. 

The following instructions explain how to make practical, inexpensive, 
and usable furniture from empty cardboard boxes. Different types of 
boxes adapt themselves to various kinds of chairs, tables, beds, and so on. 
The most satisfactory boxes are soda, powdered-sugar, breakfast-food, 
raisin, dried-fruit, and starch boxes. One-piece candy boxes make very 
nice divans and an ice-cream carton will make a sturdy round-topped table. 
Chair. 

Use an empty cardboard box, rectangular in shape. 

Cut off the flaps. Cut the front panel down about three quarters of the 
way. Cut the sides of the box in the shape of chair arms. Fold the front 
section back to make the seat. Glue the seat in place. Cut the back any 
desired shape. 

The chair may be finished by covering it with scraps of material. For 
an upholstered effect, pad the chair with a bit of (Continued on page 67) 
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MABEL BETSY HILL 


@ CUT a piece of belting 2” 

wide, to fit your waist. The 
edges may be buttonholed with 
wool; stitched over and over; or, 
as shown in the detailed draw- 
ing, stitched first one way with 
one color, and then the opposite 
way with another color, crossing 
the stitches evenly. 

The embroidery is the simple 
lazy daisy stitch, and the gayer 
the colors used, the better will 
be the effect. 

The three buttons are wood- 
en button molds, covered with 
cloth and embroidered with the 
wool. The needle is drawn up 
through the center hole to make 
six evenly spaced stitches over 
the button. A French knot, of 
another color, is made in the 
center of the button. Gay beads, 
sewn at the centers of the de- 
signs on the belt and the bag, 
give an added finish. 

The bag is made of strong 
material in the same color as the 
belt, or in a contrasting color. 
Both the bag and the belt should 
be embroidered in the same way, 
to make a unified whole. 

The pattern of the bag is giv- 
Cut double and 
stitch. The under part has the 
flap, and the upper part has a 
triangular section cut out, as 
shown by the dotted line. The 
rough edges of the opening 
should be basted down, and fin- 
ished neatly. Decorate the edges 
of the bag with the same stitch 


en actual size. 
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A GAY BELT WITH A USEFUL POCKET 
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used on the belt. A tassel of 
wool of two or more colors is 
attached to the lower point of 
the bag. 

For handles, cut two strips of 
the material, 6” x 14”. Turn 
in edges 44” and fold through 
the center lengthwise, making 
the strip %%” wide. Baste, and 
finish with the same stitch. Turn 
in the ends, and sew the strips 


firmly to the top of the bag. 
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The children make their 
first sponge paintings on 
the blackboard. They use 
water-moistened sponges. 


Sponge Painting 


CATHERINE ECKSTEIN 


Teacher, First Grade, Johnson School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


M@ PAINTING a picture brings a great deal of pleasure to the young 
artist, but to the teacher of a class of young children painting time 
often brings three important problems. First, the problem of how to help 
the children develop a critical attitude toward their pictures without 
curbing the natural spontaneity of their work; second, how to provide 
an opportunity for many children to paint at the same time; and third, 
how to carry on the painting so that an extensive cleanup period will 
not be needed. In my first grade, | have found the answer to these 
problems in a new experience—sponge painting. 
The first work in sponge painting consists of making temporary pic 
tures. This serves as a preparatory period for the permanent pictures to 


be developed later. In order to provide equal opportunities for both the 
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Sponge paintings are done spontaneously with the 
main emphasis on the idea that is being expressed. 
The child used one color of show-card paint on 
construction paper to make this little scene. 


Given a square in 
which to work, a 
child finds enjoy- 
ment in expressing 
himself by means 
of sponge craft. 





talented and untalented children to express their mental pictures, we 

start this painting work with the simplest of materials. We use an ordi 
P - “ ° ” . 

nary sponge that is wet with water, and we paint pictures on the 


blackboard. 


contrast to the gray surrounding it, and a picture is visible. 


The dark color of the wet portions stands out in strong 


The sponges we use are an inexpensive kind, and are cut into two pieces, 
The round side fits into the child’s hand, and the flat (cut) side is used to 
do the painting. We use large coffee cans to hold the water. The sponges 
are squeezed so that they do not drip, but retain egough water to spread 
on the blackboard without being pressed. 

After the pictures have been made, each child has an opportunity to 


look over his own work critically and make any (Continued on page 70) 
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Remembering Summer Activities 














FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ TO STIMULATE children to express 


themselves we show compositions made up 


of girls and boys doing familiar things. When 


the children see these pictures, some child will 
say, “I hoed in the vegetable garden last sum- 
mer. I'll draw a picture of that.” 

Another child will say when he sees the pup- 
pies, “We had a different kind of puppies and 
we had more of them. I think I'll draw the 
mother dog, too.” When this child draws his 
picture, the children in it will be dressed differ- 
ently, so the entire composition will be varied. 

Some child will say when he looks at the 
fishing picture, “I went fishing with my father. 
I'll make a picture showing us when we pulled 
in the fish.” 

Perhaps some child will say, “I’m going to 
make a series of pictures about haying. First 
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I'll draw the hay growing. Then I'll show it 
being cut. Next I'll draw it in little piles. 
I can show a hay load being pulled by horses, 
and hay being put into the barn. And last 
of all I'll draw a cow eating hay.” 

These may be enough examples of children’s 
suggestions for drawings to give the desired 
point of view—that these compositions are to 
be used to stimulate the children to draw what 
they have experienced. All the drawings are 
types, and the faces are simple enough to be 
drawn by children seven years old and older. 

We have shown the figures in different posi- 
tions, that is, type positions which need to 
be learned by all children who want to be able 
to express themselves by means of drawing. 

The following listing of the important points 
of the compositions may be helpful. 




















Standing figures. 

Many children draw standing people as if 
they were tipping over. Call attention to the 
fact that the legs are directly under the head. 
We have shown side, front, and back views of 
standing figures on these two pages. 

Seated figures. 

Often we hear a child say, “Please show me 
how to make my lady sit. She looks as though 
she were standing.” On these pages we have 
shown two front views and a back view of 
children seated. 

Other positions. 

Children are also shown in kneeling or squat- 
ting positions. One has his face turned a little 
to one side. The others are shown with side 
views. The girl who is hoeing is bending 
slightly at the waist. 

The compositions, which may be helpful 
when children are evaluating their own pic- 
tures, illustrate the following points. 

1. In the picture of the boys fishing, the 
foliage of the tree was made dark because there 
were already enough light parts in the picture. 
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2. Spots were put on the puppies to make 
them show off against the white paper. 

3. The frying pan was made black so that it 
could be seen against the light smoke and fire. 

4. In the picture of the load of hay, one side 
of each tree was made lighter where the sun 
hits it. This side may be colored yellow-green 
and the other side dark green. The dark hill 
was placed behind the light hay load to make 
the hay show off better. Lines were made in 
the hay to show that the pile was not solid. The 
horse was colored dark because there were 


enough light parts in the picture. Lines were 


made in the trunk of the tree to represent bark. 

The step drawings are described as follows. 
Standing girl holding puppy. 

Draw an oval for the head. 

Look at a child’s face and notice that the 
nose sticks out farther than the forehead. Add 
the nose and eye. 








When you draw the mouth, make a very 
small line. Most children make a mistake of 
drawing mouths too large. People look prettier 
if their mouths are just suggested. The girl is 
looking down at the puppy, so we will add a 
curved line to the eye. Draw the hair and 
ribbon. Add the ear and neck. 

Draw the puppy’s head and back of neck. If 
you will follow the steps shown here, you will 
not find it difficult to draw the arms holding 
the puppy. Notice how the girl’s left arm goes 
almost straight down and then straight over. 

Draw the right shoulder, and finish the right 
arm and the puppy. 

Add the skirt. 

When you draw the left leg, place it almost 
straight down from the ear. 

Draw the right leg. It looks shorter than the 
left one, because things farther away always 
look smaller than things near at hand. 

Girl hoeing in garden. 

The girl is hoeing near her pool. She 
bends over a little. Her head will not be 
hard for you to draw because it is some- 
thing like the one you just made. Her 
hair is drawn differently. 








Think of how the right arm bends at the el- 
bow. Bend your arm in that position before 
you try to draw the girl’s right arm and hand. 
The line for the front of her sweater must slant. 
Draw the sleeves. 

Draw the left arm which goes straight down. 
The left hand, of course, is lower down than 
the other hand. When you draw the left leg, 
notice how it slants. 

The right leg slants the other way. 
the handle of the hoe. 

Boys fishing. 

The boys are drawn somewhat alike, but one 
boy has his feet crossed. One boy has darker 
hair than the other. His hair is made to look 
darker by filling in the space in solid black. The 
other boy’s hair is made to look light by draw- 
ing lines. One boy wears long trousers and 
the other wears short ones. 

Children sitting on hay load. 

Draw the top line of the first girl’s hair 
inside of the line for the head. Then draw 
the lines to show the long hair. Next draw 
the neck. Kindergarten children often omit 
the necks, but we want to remember to draw 
necks on all of our (Continued on page 68) 
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An Easy-to-Make Porttolio 


FOR ALL GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


® TEACHERS and pupils alike have many uses for simple portfolios. Les- 

son plans, reference material, illustrative material, drawings, and clip- 
pings can be used to much better advantage when they are filed in some way. 
In these days of statistics and questionnaires, every child should be taught 
some adequate way of filing materials. Herewith are directions for making a 
portfolio which requires no pasting, and which can be completed in a very 
few minutes. 

Procure some strong, heavy paper. Kraft paper is ideal. Cut it accurately, 
20” x 24”. On one of the 24-inch sides, mark off 4” from the corner. 
Turn up the 20-inch side which is farthest from the mark to be even with it. 
Holding the turned-up edge exactly in place, crease first in the center of the 
fold to be. Then crease outward both ways from that point. This ensures 
an absolutely accurate crease, if the paper is accurately cut to begin with 
(Diagram A). Two pupils can work together nicely in helping each other 
to hold and to fold such long edges. 

Next, 4%” above the 4-inch mark, fold downward from the upper edge, 
making a flap (for the outside of the portfolio) 34” wide. This allows 
ample space for the pockets (Diagram B). 

For the inside flaps, mark 3%” from one corner on one of the 20-inch 
sides. (Be sure to unfold the paper before doing this.) (Continued on page 68) 
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How to Encourage Good Habits 


FOR ALL GRADES 
J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


M PROPER habits of neatness and orderly 
arrangement of personal belongings can 


begin early in a child’s life. He can keep a 


record of his efforts along these lines. The 
mere keeping of the chart which is illustrated 





BOOKRACK 


_ 


below will tend to sustain his interest and will 
make a great deal of supervision unnecessary. 
The intention of the chart is to provide 
an opportunity for the parent and the teacher 
to compare the child’s work habits at school 
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SHOE RACK 
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with his habits being formed at home on the 
basis of consistency, which in itself is most im- 
portant. This chart was tried out by the author 
during the past school year and was found to 
be most desirable. 

The chart is not hard to make. This the 
children themselves could do in the classroom. 
The weeks at the top of the chart represent the 
weeks of the school year (or any desired peri- 
od). Each square represents a day of the week. 
At the end of the week a red or blue star is 
pasted opposite the heading of each group of 
items if each square in that group has been 
marked. Whenever a (Continued on page 80) 
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MY DAILY RECORD 


lst WEEK 2nd WEEK 3rd WEEK 4th WEEK 5th WEEK 


SMTWTFS|ISMTWTFSISMTWTFS;ISMTWTFS|ISMTWTFEFS 


MY CLOTHING 


HUNG UP 
CHANGED AFTER SCHOOL 
SHOES SHINED 


MY ROOM 


BED MADE 
ROOM PUT IN ORDER 


MY PERSON 


TEETH BRUSHED—3 
HANDS & FACE WASHED—3 
HAIR BRUSHED—3 

BATH 


MY TIME 


STUDYING DONE 
UP ON TIME 
TO BED ON TIME 


MYSELF 


GOOD SPORT 

HELPED AT HOME 

KIND TO PLAYMATES 
ATTENDED CHURCH OR SS. 
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B® CHILDREN love to bring their floral of - 

ferings to school in the fall and spring. 
Too often these generous gestures are met with 
the response, “Let’s see, what shall we put them 
in?” Perhaps an empty paste jar or one of 
those tall, narrow-necked vases found in every 
schoolroom are the only available receptacles. 
The flowers are put in hastily just before the 
bell rings and placed on the window sill. 

On the other hand, there are schoolrooms in 
which this same offering is utilized as a. won- 
derful opportunity to apply the principles of 
balance, color harmony, and good taste taught 
in the art class. 

Nothing really good can be achieved without 
the proper equipment. 
pensive. 


This need not be ex- 


The children and teacher can exercise 


Attractive Flower Arrangements 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MABEL A. GREEN 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Edina School, Independent District No. 17, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


their ingenuity in converting colorful bowls, 
well-shaped jars, and odd dishes into interesting 
flower containers. This in itself makes a prac- 
tical art project. 

Before initiating our flower-study activity, 
I placed on a shelf the following supplies: 

1. Vases of various sizes, shapes, and colors. 


2. Flower holders of assorted sizes. (Needle 
holders are best.) 
3. Modeling clay to fasten precariously 


perched holders. 

4. Little china figures to be used as acces- 
sories in Japanese flower arrangements. 

§. Screens to be used as background. 


6. Thin wire and rubber bands to keep un- 
ruly stems in place. 

When a child brought a bouquet of flowers, I 
asked, “Wouldn’t you like to arrange them?” 
He would choose a vase, arrange the flowers, 
and find a place for them. When a very good 
composition was achieved, comment was made 
This led to a discussion of flower ar- 
rangement. 


on it. 


Someone mentioned that a certain florist 
shop always had well-arranged bouquets in its 
windows. It was suggested that we ask the 
florist the rules for good flower arrangement. 


A committee was chosen (Continued on page 63) 















Figure 3, ultramodern in style, has a 
swirl of flowers about the leaves that 
gives an unusually delightful variation. 


M@ DO NOT despair at not having a wealth 

of accessories for composing flower arrange- 
ments. You need only the desire to create, 
which is the primary necessity, a vase or con- 
tainer of good design, a flower holder, a small 
china (or other composition) figure, and one 
piece of crystal rock. Be sure to use care in 
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Figure 1, at left, shows a graceful ar- 
rangement that will be easy for anyone 
to achieve. 
a trifle extreme, is distinctly charming. 


Figure 2, below, although 





You, Too, Can Do It 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


A. LOIS MODGLIN 


choosing the figure, for it should boast of good 
lines, although the cost need be only nominal. 

The accompanying photographs _ illustrate 
different effects obtainable by using the same 
blossoms and accessories. You can easily see 
for yourself that the sameness ends at this 


point. Style your flowers according to your 


preferred choice and, once the design is set, 
you are ready to begin. 

The basic neutral coloring of the bow! illus- 
trated is a soft green, an excellent choice, for 
is it not nature’s own background for the ma- 
jority of growing things? A tinge of brown 
surrounds the edge, gradually shading into the 
green. This is a color combination that will 
complement many materials. e 

The flowers chosen are yellow calendulas 
combined with leaves of the watsonia. You 
will like working with these flowers, for they 
are adaptable to design, and results will prove 
delightful. 

In the upper photograph in the first column, 
note how the leaves have been twisted to make 
this arrangement graceful in line. Height is 
supplied by a tall blossom that follows the line 


of the tallest leaf. The remaining blossoms 


and leaves have been 


(Continued on page 67) 


Figure 4 is a pleasing 
arrangement suggestive 
of beauty and dignity. 
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A - mer -i - ca 
A - mer - i - ca— Let’s 


diminuendo 


There ll Always Be America 


stretch from sea to __ sea, 


build her to en - dure, 





> a. 


so brave and free! 
er = ty en - sure. 
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for fu - ture years, 


her ev - ‘ry cause, 


from grief and fears. 


up - hold her laws! 
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THE words of this song by Nona Keen Duffy appeared as a poem in the April 1941 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. Bertha K. Shoemaker, teacher of Grade 5A in the 
River Street School, Red Bank, New Jersey, explains how the tune came to be written. 
Her letter reads: “In the April number of my INSTRUCTOR I saw a poem that I 
liked so much that I just had to teach it to my class of fifth-grade youngsters. Then 
we decided to sing it, and, guided by our music supervisor, we made up a tune. We 
think it is pretty nice. My pupils were very proud when they were asked to stand up 
in assembly period and sing ‘There'll Always Be America.’ I wish you might have 
heard them.” So that other groups may enjoy this timely song, THE INSTRUCTOR 
is presenting it here with the addition of an easy-to-play piano accompaniment. 
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I'M SKIPPING 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


I’m skipping! I’m skipping! Heigh-ho and 
heigh-ho! 


September’s fine skipping time. See how 


I go! 

I speed like the wind; like a bird flying 
high; 

Like fast-darting stars in the top of the 
sky. 


The world’s filled with joy, and my heart’s 
filled with song 
When I'm skipping gaily, oh, gaily along! 


I skip to my schoolroom as quick as a wink, 
And home like an arrow, but what do you 


think? 


My friends who don’t skip say there’s nothing 
much to it! 
Their minds would be changed and hearts, too, 


if they'd do it. 


OLD MAN TROUBLE 


RACHEL M. ROLSHEIM 


Old Trouble was a bogeyman 

On the hill of “I Don’t Care,” 

And Freddie was a little boy 

Who had no time to spare. 

Old Trouble made the lessons hard 
And dry as bones, until— 

Poor Freddie couldn’t see his books 
For the bogey on the hill. 

He said, “I can’t do this at all. 

It’s just too hard for me.” 

And, do you know, Old Trouble laughed 
And clapped his hands in glee? 

Fred said again, “It’s just too hard, 
No use to even try.” 

And then he laid his pencil down 
And started in to cry. 

And Old Man Trouble grew and grew 
In his house upon the hill, 

And got so strong and big and bold 
And impudent, until— 

Young Freddie picked his pencil up 
And said, “I'll get to work 

And give the thing a whirl, at least! 
I’m really not a shirk.” 

Old Trouble shrank and shrank and shrank 
Until he got so small 

That soon there wasn’t any hill 

Or bogeyman at all! 

Young Freddie got his work all done 
And scampered out to play— 

And never since has Trouble come 
To ruin Freddie’s day. 
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A SONG FOR OUR FLAG 


RACHEL M. ROLSHEIM 


Sing for the flag, 

Our country’s flag! 

We love its stripes and stars! 

The stars of white on a field of blue, 
The white and crimson bars. 


Sing for the flag, 

Our country’s flag! 

Emblem of liberty! 

It floats above our beauteous land, 
Protecting you and me. 


Sing for the flag, 

Our country’s flag! 

Oh, may it ever be 

A brave and gallant symbol 
Of truth and liberty! 


SIGNS OF FALL 


REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


Signs of fall are everywhere: 

Smell of leaf smoke in the air; 

Flocks of swallows flying high; 

Piled-up clouds under deep blue sky; 

Fields burned yellow by summer sun; 

Sharper tang when day is done; 

Colder mornings; dreamier noons; 

Early dusks with rounder moons; 

Flattened gardens; trees half-bare 

Of flaming leaves. Fall’s in the air. 

It’s in the earth and in the sky, 

In the very hours as they pass by, 

In the insect humming that swells and fades 

When wind curls low, in frost-touched blades 

That sigh to earth while fall languor 
spreads 

Its heavy calm over dahlia beds. 

Now all the land and all its ways 

Lie wrapped in misty autumn haze, 

Till darkness deepens on housetop and hill 

Into nights that are fragrant and frosty and 
still. 


AUTUMN 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


The birds are starting southward and 
The air is crisp at morn, 

And golden pumpkins gleam amongst 
The stalks of drying corn. 


The leaves of oak and maple turn 
To flaming colors, too, 

And overhead we see a sky 
Of clearest, cloudless blue. 


THE GIFTS OF AUTUMN 


REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


Autumn is hazy 

And brilliant and dry. 
Its deep blue burns 

In the heavy sky. 


Autumn is lavish 

With frosted nuts 
And purple grapes 

Where the high field juts 
Against the wood. 

Autumn tumbles down 
A wealth of color 

On country and town, 
A riot of leaves, 

A harvest of fruit, 
And stalk and seed 

And berry and root. 
And then when the sudden 

Twilight falls, 
Autumn’s best gift 

Is between four walls— 


A blazing fire 
And a kitten near, 
And popcorn and apples 
And stories and cheer! 


SAFETY SONG 


THELMA CROMARTIE 
(Sing to tune, “Billy Boy.’’) 


GIRLS— 

Will you keep the safety rules, Billy Boy, 
Billy Boy, 

Will you keep the safety rules, charming 
Billy? 

BOYS— 

Yes, I'll keep each safety rule, 

If at home or if at school, 

For the safety rules are best for you and me. 


GIRLS— 

Will you watch the traffic light, Billy Boy, 
Billy Boy, 

Will you watch the traffic light, charming 
Billy? 

BoYS— 

Yes, I'll watch the traffic light, 

If it’s day or if it’s night, 

For the safety rules.are best for you and me. 


GIRLS— 
Will you look both left and right, Billy Boy, 
Billy Boy, 
Will you look both left and right, charming 
Billy? 
BOYS— 
Yes, I'll look both left and right, 
If a car should be in sight, 
For the safety rules are best for you and me. 


GIRLS— 

Repeat their first verse. 
BOYS— 

Repeat their first verse. 
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EpIToRiIAL Nott The law yviven in thi play are 
from “The Instructor ‘Good American’ Citizenship 
Posters.” The author iys, “The plot was suggested by 


after discussing the laws. The 
children learned a great deal about Americanism as the 
production of the play advanced. The scenery was also 
their own, both in conception and in achievement.” 


my second-grade pupil 


(The Strangers enter from left, walking to 
indicate weariness. All look about curiously. 
Group divides to left and right of stage.) 

FIRST STRANGER—We have traveled so far 
from our country that I am very tired. 

SECOND STRANGER—Yes, I am tired, too. 
When do you think we will find a new home? 

rHIRD STRANGER——We have tried so many 
places, and no one will let us in. 

FOURTH STRANGER 
the other side. See the big cities and the won- 
derful farms. What is that big statue? 

FIFTH STRANGER-——Oh, I know what that is! 
My mother told me. It is the Statue of Liberty. 

FOURTH STRANGER—Sce the bright light in 
her hand! 


-} lere is a gate, Look on 


Why does it shine so brightly? 
FIFTH STRANGER—That is the light of free- 
dom. It shines to remind everyone of freedom. 
SIXTH STRANGER—Oh, then this must be 
America, the land of the free. 
we could find a home here? 
SEVENTH STRANGER—I will knock at the 
gate and ask whether we may go in. 
EIGHTH STRANGER—I will go with you. 
(Strangers approach the gate and knock. 
Uncle Sam enters and stands behind the gate.) 
UNCLE SAM—-Who are you? Why do you 
knock at the gate of America? 
SIXTH STRANGER—So this is truly America! 
We have traveled very far, looking for a new 
home. May we come in and live here? 


Do you suppose 
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Good Laws 


and Good Americans 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ETHEL F. BARRON 


Primary Teacher, Marshall Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


Uncle Sam and America 
stand at the gate as the 
Strangers seek to enter. 


UNCLE SAM—Well, well, well! So you want 
to live in our country. Do you know the laws 
that good Americans obey? 

att—No, we have never heard of them. 

UNCLE sAM—I’m sorry, but we want only 
good Americans in our country. If you learn 
our laws, you may come in and live here. 

att—Oh, dear! We can’t go in. What shall 
we do? Where shall we learn the laws? 

(As Strangers move to right and left of 
slage, crying, America enters.) 

AMERICA—Uncle Sam, who are these chil- 
dren? Why do they cry? 

UNCLE SAM—They are strangers who have 
traveled a long way from their own country. 
But they do not 
So I could not let them in. 

AMERICA—I feel sorry for them. (Sings to 
tune of “Katydid.”’) 


Children, tell why you cry. 


They wish to live in America. 
know our laws. 


Don’t be sad; 

Let me help make you gay and glad. 
STRANGERS (sing to same tune)— 

We are sad, and we cry just because 

We don’t know how to learn your laws. 

Will you tell how we can learn to do 

Just what’s right, loyal, brave, and true? 

AMERICA (sings)— 

Don’t you cry, children dear. I'll help you; 
And you'll learn to be brave and true. 

STRANGERS—Thank you, kind America. 
How will you help us? 

AMERICA—My Lawegivers will tell you about 
our laws. Then you will know how to be good 
Americans. (Calls.) Lawgivers, come, come! 
Here are little Strangers who wish to know our 
laws. Tell them what they must do to enter. 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


STRANGERS—Fight, or more, girls and 
boys. The girls wear bright-colored 
dresses with gay handkerchiefs tied on 
their heads. The boys wear colored 
blouses, dark trousers, and bright scarfs, 

UNCLE sAM—Wears conventional suit. 

AMERICA—Wears a robe of red, white, 
and blue bunting. Her red, white, 
and blue crown has white stars. 

LAWGIVERS—Ten girls and boys. Each 
wears a red, white, and blue headband, 
trimmed with white stars, and carries a 
large cardboard on which is painted a 
shield in the national colors. Above the 
shicld appears the name of the law, 
painted in blue on a white background. 

AMERICAN CHILDREN—I welve, or more, 
girls and boys. Wear ordinary school 
clothes. The two leaders carry large 
American flags. Each of the others 
carries a smaller flag. 


SETTING 


At the back of the stage hangs a pan- 
orama (45 inches high and 12 feet long) 
painted on the reverse side of oilcloth with 
calcimine paints. The Statue of Liberty 
is shown in the center, with skyscrapers 
behind, and the ocean in front. This rep- 
resents New York. The left end shows 
Washington, D.C., with the Capitol, the 
Washington Monument, and other large 
buildings. At the right end is Chicago, 
with our school, our homes, our churches, 
and an airport. [This could be any city 
or town familiar to the pupils.] In the 
distance are farms and mountains. 

Across the front of the stage is a fence 
24 inches high, made of oilcloth stretched 
over a framework. In the center of the 
fence is a red, white, and blue gate. 




















(Strangers sit on the floor in front of the 
fence. America stands at center back.) 
(Lawgivers enter to slow march music and 
stand in a line behind the fence.) 
LAWGIVERS (i unison)— 
We’re the Lawgivers, and we bring to you 
American laws that are wise and true. 
Try to remember them every day 
While you are working and while you play. 
FIRST LAWGIVER—Hear the Law of Health. 
The Good American tries to gain and to keep 
perfect health. If you are not well, you cannot 
do good work. 


(Continued on page 76) 


A _ background mural (left) portrays America, land of the free. 
Children of America, bearing flags, explain the laws (below). 
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The First Americans Dance 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


tee 


“Come, now,” _ says the throb - bing drum, i ripe on the ear. 


“Come, now, let the danc - ers come. i Great Spir - it, hear! 





T-T. 
RS. 
W.B. 
TAM. 





DRUM 





Girls 







Boys 





Food fromthe sum-mer grow-ing. Hi ya, hi ya ho! 








Food for the win-ter snow-ing. Hi ya, hi ya ho! Dance! Dance! Hi ya ho! Hi ya ho! 






WB. 
TAM. 
DRUM 
All (more 














Hear, Great Spir - it, hear! Bless each gold-en ear!” 





RAT., rattles; T-T., tom-toms; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine (tapped with fingers in this piece). Make 
tom-toms of cereal boxes, and rattles of boxes containing pebbles. Keep left-hand piano part soft, accenting first beat in measure. 
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An Assembly Program on 





@ THE plans for working out this program 

are given here in outline form only, since 
it is believed that the children who gave this 
program profited by the following procedure. 
I. General plan. 

A. An informal discussion of the principles 

of good citizenship. 

B. The formulation of questions by teacher 

and pupils to guide further discussions. 

C. Intensive and extensive readings on the 

questions proposed. 

D. Stories written by the children setting 

forth their reactions to the discussions. 

E. Selection of best representative stories for 

memorization and delivery. 

F, Arranging of program numbers. 

G. Practice in presentation. 

II. Questions for first discussion. 

A. What situation has arisen that calls to 

mind the necessity of thinking about good 

citizenship? (In our own case it was the 
theft of school property and a case of van- 
dalism that started our study.) 

B. What is the meaning of good citizenship? 

C. By whom should it be practiced? 

D. What phases of good citizenship need our 

special attention? 

As a result of the discussion of these points, 
the stories written by the children were read. 
The best one was selected and used as an intro- 
duction to the program. The child who wrote 
it was chosen as the announcer. 

III. Good citizenship at home. 

A. Outline of questions. 

1. In what ways can children show good 
citizenship in the home? 


2. What home tasks can be mastered by 


children in the home? 

3. What is the difference between merely 
doing a few tasks about the house and 
really mastering one of the household re- 
sponsibilities? 

The child who wrote the best story on the 
questions given above introduced the four 
children who talked on mastering home duties. 

B. Home duties. 

1. The master furnace caretaker. 
a) What should a boy know about a 
furnace to become a master furnace 
caretaker? 
b) What should he know about coal, 
dampers, and drafts? 
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Good Citizenship 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARY T. JOHNSON 
Teacher, Grades 4A and SB, Jenny Lind School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





x 





c) What should he know about the ef- 
fect of weather conditions in the heat- 
ing of a house? 

d) What should he know and do about 
clinkers and ashes? 

e) What should he know and do about 
soot, pipes, and chimneys? 

After the boys of the class had written sto- 
ries based on the above questions, the best one 
was selected, and the boy who wrote it was 
chosen to recite it on the program. To add 
interest and variety, he appeared on the stage 
carrying a coal bucket and shovel. 

2. The master lawn caretaker. 
a) What should a boy know about 
lawns in order to be a master of the job? 
b) What knowledge should he have 
about lawn mowers? 
c) What knowledge should he have 
about grass, shrubs, and flower beds? 
d) What knowledge should he have 
about pruning? 

The boy who was chosen to give this talk 
pushed a lawn mower about on the stage. 

3. The master dishwasher. 
a) Why is dishwashing such an impor- 
tant task for girls? 
b) Why is careless dishwashing an ex- 


pensive task in many homes? 





* 





M.B.H. 


c) What should the master dishwasher 
know about the washing of glassware 
and silver? 

d) What should she know about dish- 
cloths and dish towels? 

e) What should she know about soaps? 
f) What should she know about wash- 
ing pots and pans and kettles? 

The girl who was chosen to give this number 
carried a dishpan and a folded dish towel. 

4. The master duster. 

The outline of questions for the development 
of this number may follow the ideas given 
for the outline of dishwashing. The girl who 
talked carried a dustcloth and a dust mop. 

IV. The use of leisure time. 

A. Outline of questions. 

1. How do people spend their holidays, 
their vacations, and their spare moments? 
2. If factory workmen make more bad 
mistakes after a holiday than at any other 
time, what does this tell you about the 
way they spent their leisure time? 

3. What should be the effect of leisure 
time on a person’s health, disposition, and 
future? 

4. Why do people need to learn how to 
spend leisure time? 

The child who wrote the best story on the 
ideas expressed above was selected to give this 
part of the program. 

B. In our program, additional talks were 

given on the following subjects. In each 

case the pupil giving the talk had something 

to exhibit as a result of his hobby. 
1. Making Scrapbooks (showed scrap- 
book). 
2. Reading Library Books (showed good 
books). 
3. Learning to Know Nature (collections 
of moths, leaves, and so on). 
4. Caring for Pets (pigeons in cage and 
other pets). 
§. Making Things with Wood (collection 
of wooden boats). 
6. Giving Plays (painted scenery and cos- 
tumes). 

V. Good citizenship in school. 

A. How much money is spent in the United 

States for schools each year? 

B. How does this amount compare with that 

spent in other nations? (Continued on page 70) 
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in thought, time, and work, the 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ IN THE Amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the follow- 
ing privileges are given to every American 
citizen: the right to have a fair trial, the 
right to vote, the right of petition, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of worship, and freedom of speech. 

It is impossible to realize fully all the 
history behind those privileges. There are 
the hundreds of years that man has fought 
for them; there are lives given in their de- 
fense, both in war and in peace; there are 
vast sums of money paid in fines, and there 
are the prison years of many men. 

Down through the ages, there has been a 
battle for personal freedom. There have 
been occasions when the rights of man 
have been trampled on, and occasions when 
they have nearly disappeared, but never 
have they completely perished. 

These rights are ours to enjoy—and keep. 
Keeping them requires more effort than 
enjoying them. They can so easily be taken 
from us by powerful leaders and powerful 
groups. Our rights need to be protected 
and safeguarded constantly. 

Freedom has strange qualities. If one 
person keeps it to himself, it will wither 
and die. If everyone shares it equally, it 
thrives and grows. 

We must learn to appreciate our rights 
and privileges, share them equally with our 
fellow men, and protect them from those 
who would take them from us. 


Objectives 


1. To help your pupils realize what the 
privileges of American citizenship are. 

2. To familiarize them with the long, 
hard struggle involved in attaining these 
privileges. 

3. To develop an appreciation of what 
it means to live in a country where man’s 
rights are recognized. 

4. To awaken a sense of responsibility 
for safeguarding our hard-won privileges. 

§. To develop a realization that the bat- 
tle for rights is continuous. 

6. To point out that training for cit- 
izenship is a daily task at home, in school, 
and in the community. 


Procedure 


There are countless opportunities for 
calling attention to good citizenship which 
should be utilized effectively. The begin- 
ning of school, when plans are made for the 
coming year, is in itself an opportunity. 
The necessity for everyone to do his part 
to promote community and national wel- 
fare forms another. The care and use of 
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school property is still another. This unit 
is not only to be used in the classroom but 
is also actually to be lived—at school, in 
the home, and in the community during the 
whole year. 

The material in the following pages for 
the primary and middle grades should be 
read to the children, and then discussed and 
applied to aspects of their daily lives. The 
part planned for primary grades may also 
be used in the middle grades. In like man- 
ner, the material for the middle grades 
may be used in the upper grades. The 
upper-grade material should serve as a 
basis for more extensive work. 


For Primary GRADES 


Aim to instill a sense of kindness and 
courtesy in primary children. Teach them 
to obey whoever is in authority. Recogni- 
tion of authority is necessary to democratic 
living. A child must learn to follow until 
he is able to become a leader. Some chil- 
dren show ability to assume responsibility 
and leadership early. The teacher should 
recognize stages through which the child 
passes and give him opportunities for lead- 
ership as soon as he is ready for them. Teach 
him to respect the rights of others in school, 
on the playground, at home, and in the 
neighborhood. Instill a respect for prop- 
erty, community and private. Teach him 
to use the school equipment wisely. Foster 
a pride in keeping the school clean. 


For Mipp_Le GRADES 


Continue to emphasize the points men- 
tioned for primary grades. Wider applica- 
tion is possible at this level. For example, 
the children must be taught to obey not 
only the laws of home and school but also 
the laws of local, state, and national gov- 
ernments. Middle-grade children are able 
to assume greater responsibilities as leaders 
and to do more independent work. Com- 
mittees and clubs within the school provide 
opportunity for co-operative planning and 
co-operative effort. Respect for the opin- 
ions and rights of others will come if 
the work is genuinely co-operative. Good 
sportsmanship should be emphasized. 


For Upper Grapes 


The emphasis on the points set forth for 
the preceding grades should be continued. 
Neighborliness and co-operation now have 
a national and international meaning. In 
this division there should be developed an 
understanding of, and appreciation for, the 
ideals of American democracy. The his- 
tory and development of the rights of man 
as set forth in our Constitution should be 
studied. Special stress should be placed 
on giving meaning to the Amendments 
to the Constitution. 


Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 


Alexander, R. C.; and Goslin, O. P.: Democ- 
racy: (Harcourt Brace). Picture book for 
young children. 

Beaty, John Y.: Story Pictures of Our Neigh- 
bors (Beckley-Cardy). 

Carr, Bertha F.: Community Life, Number 46 
in the Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(Owen). 

Freeland, G. E.; Ayer, F. C.; and Moore, A. L.; 
How People Work Together (Scribner). 
Hanna, P. R.; Anderson, Genevieve; and Gray, 
W.S.: David's Friends at School and Susan’s 

Neighbors at Work (Scott Foresman). 

Nemec, Lois G.: Let’s Take Turns, Book 1, 
and School Friends, Primer, in “Democracy 
Readers” (Macmillan). 

Skinner, Eleanor L.: Fun in Town and Coun- 
try (American Book Co.). 


For Middle Grades 


Berman, Samuel; Fryer, Jane E.; and Barnard, 
J. Lynn: Community Helpers (Winston). 
Brandeis, Madeline: The Children of America 

Stories (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Brindl, Helen M.: Your Land and Mine, 
“Democracy Readers,” Book 3 (Macmillan). 

Bush, Maybell G.: Enjoying Our Land, “De- 
mocracy Readers,” Book 2 (Macmillan). 

Cannon, Elizabeth P.; and Whiting, H. A.: 
Country Life Stories; Some Rural Commu- 
nity Helpers (Dutton). Negro rural life. 

Gates, Arthur I.; and Ayer, Jean: Le?’s Travel 
On (Macmillan). 

Gates, Doris: Blue Willow (Viking Press). 
Migratory workers. 

La Farge, Oliver; and Post, Helen M.: As Long 
as the Grass Shall Grow (Alliance Book 
Corp.). Indian life. 

Leong, Gor-yun: Chinatown Inside Out (M. 
Barrows & Co.). 

Meigs, Cornelia L.: Young Americans (Ginn). 


For Upper Grades 
Founding the Republic 


Coffman, Ramon: 
(Owen). 

Let Freedom Ring, Scripts and Manual, U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletins 1937 Nos. 
32 and 33 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C.). Thirteen radio scripts 
for classroom, stage, or microphone use 

Morgan, Edna: Pioneering in Democracy, 
“Democracy Readers,” Book 5 (Macmillan). 

Robinson, Ruth M.: Toward Freedom, “De- 
mocracy Readers,” Book 4 (Macmillan). 

Williams, Chester S.: Fair Trial, Liberty of 
the Press, Religious Liberty, Right of Free 
Speech, and The Rights We Defend, “Our 


Freedom” series (Row Peterson). 


For the Teacher 


Chafee, Zechariah: Freedom of Speech (Har- 
court Brace). 

Learning the Ways of Democracy, prepared by 
the Educational Policies Commission (Na- 
tional Education Association). A casebook 
in civic education. 

Seldes, George: Freedom of the Press (Garden 
City Pub. Co.). 
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The average person depends upon 
newspapers to keep him informed, 


William Lloyd Garrison, by printing 
his antislavery views in his news- 
paper, the Liberator, advanced the 
cause of the free press. Keystone View Co. 
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King Edward IV is shown inspecting the first printing press brought to England by 
William Caxton in 1476. Perhaps the King foresaw its far-reaching effects. Culver Service 
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Elijah Lovejoy, abolitionist publisher, was killed 
trying to defend his presses from a mob in 1837. 


Culver Service 


Peter Zenger was imprisoned in 1734 
because his newspaper policy displeased 1, Anns Golan 


the governor, but, defended by Andrew 
Hamilton, an able lawyer from Phila- 





delphia, he was acquitted. Freedom of 





the press was thus assured, Culver Servive 


When you buy a paper do you realize what it means 
to be able to learn the sincere opinions of others? 
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BEING A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


For Primary Grades 


THE NEW NEIGHBORS 


@ “MORE settlers have come,” said Father 
Martin one evening at supper. “We 
have some new neighbors.” 

“I am glad,” said Mother. “Where are 
they?” 

“West of us,” said Father. “Their name 
is Weaver. I noticed their wagon and oxen 
as I was crossing our farthest field today, 
and I went over to see them. There are two 
children about the same ages as our Willie 
and Jane. The family are living in the 
wagon ‘until they can get a house built. 
Mrs. Weaver is worn out from the long 
trip.” 

“I’m so sorry,” said Mrs. Martin. “I will 
go over to see her tonight. There may be 
something I can do.” 

“Let me go with you,” said Willie. “I 
will carry the lantern.” 

“May I go too?” asked Jane. 

Before the sun had set, they started 
across the prairie toward the camp made by 
their new neighbors. Beyond the farthest 
field they saw the wagon and heard voices. 

“Tam Mrs. Martin, your neighbor,” said 
Mother, as Mr. Weaver straightened up 
from his work and came toward the vis- 
itors. “My husband told me that you were 
here. May I see Mrs. Weaver?” 

“You are very kind,” said Mr. Weaver. 
“It is pleasant to have good neighbors. My 
wife is in the wagon. Will you go in?” 

Mrs. Martin climbed into the wagon. 
Soon the two women were visiting as if 
they had known each other a long time. 

The Martin children quickly made 
friends with the Weaver children and the 
four of them played under the wagon. 

It was dark when Mrs. Martin climbed 
down from the wagon. “Come, children, 


it is time to go home,” she said. “Good- 
by, Mr. Weaver.” 
“Good-by,” he answered. “It was good 


of you to come to see us.” 

The next morning Jane and Willie were 
sent to the Weavers’ with a basket of food. 

Mrs. Martin said, “It is not very much 
but it will help. I remember how good the 
neighbors were to us when we moved here. 
Now it is our turn to share what we have.” 

On the following Monday the neighbors 
came to help Mr. Weaver build his house. 
The men brought tools -for cutting the 
thick sod. The women brought pails and 
baskets of food. The children helped and 
enjoyed the fun. Mrs. Weaver was feeling 
rested, and she came out to sit in the shade 
of the wagon. 

The stove was taken from the wagon and 
set up on the ground. The children gath- 


ered long grass and tied it into tight bun- 
dles to be used for fuel. 
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‘was marked out. 


The place where the house was to stand 
The men cut the sod into 
large pieces and put them in place. 

Just before noon, long boards were laid 
on supports to form a table and seats. These 
boards were to be used later in making the 
doors and window frames for the house. 

The table was set and the food arranged 
on it. How hungry the men were! The 
women were kept busy filling the dishes. 
After the men had eaten, they lay in the 
shade of the wagons and slept. The women 
and children then had their dinner. 

After their nap, the men went back to 
work, and before the sun had set, the walls 
of the new home were finished. 

“I shall be very glad to have a house,” 
said Mrs. Weaver. “We have been living 
in a wagon for so long. Thank you all.” 

“It is only being neighborly,” protested 
Mrs. Morey. “We share what we have.” 

“Some day it will be our turn to share 
what we have,” said Mrs. Weaver. 

As the men gathered their tools and 
hitched the oxen to the heavy wagons, 
Mr. Weaver said, “Thank you very much. 
I shall be glad to help you at any time.” 


° 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


@ -“BEING a good neighbor is the first 
step in being a good citizen,” someone 
has said. Each of the paragraphs below 
describes some neighbors. Some were good 
neighbors, and others were not. Read the 
paragraphs, and tell what you think. 


David and his brother Jerry always raced 
home for lunch. One day they ran across 
a neighbor’s yard and jumped through the 
shrubbery. Were they good neighbors? 


There was a new girl at school. She 
could not speak English well. She was shy. 
Lucy and Susan invited her to play with 


_ them. They invited her to eat lunch with 


them. Were they good neighbors? 


The children picked some of Mrs. Gale’s 
flowers one day when she was shopping. 
“There are so many,” they said. “Mrs. Gale 
will not miss the few we take.” Were they 


being good neighbors? 


The Barton family had enjoyed a picnic 
supper out of doors. The children picked 
up all the waste paper. There was no place 
to put the refuse except to throw it into 
the woods or the near-by creek. “Put all 
the refuse in this large paper bag,” said 
Father. “We will take it home and burn 
it.” Were the Bartons good neighbors? 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYGROUND 


® “I DREAD to see the summer vacation 

come,” said Mrs. Henry at the sewing 
circle. “George likes to go swimming, but 
the river is the only place and it is not safe.” 

“The river is dangerous,” admitted her 
neighbor, Mrs. Gordon, “but I worry about 
the street, too.” 

“My children wander off. I never know 
where they are,” put in Mrs. Kramer. 

“We need a playground for the children 
for the summer,” said Mrs. Wallace, “but 
where would we get the money?” 

“T think we can have a playground if we 
all work,” said Mrs. Henry. “I suggest that 
we call a meeting of all the parents in the 
neighborhood and talk it over.” 

The meeting was called. Both parents 
and children came. The school auditorium 
was filled. Mrs. Henry told of the need 
for a playground where the children could 
play safely. She said that if each person 
helped, perhaps there could be one. 

“[ll give a part of my pasture on the 
edge of the village,” said Mr. Holt. “There 
is a creek running through it. Perhaps a 
swimming pool could be built.” 

“ll give some cement,” said Mr. White. 

“We need some sandboxes for the little 
children,” said Mrs. Henry. 

“We can make the sandboxes in our 
manual-training class,” suggested one of 
the high-school boys. 

“I will give lumber,” one man offered. 

“You may use my truck for getting the 
sand,” said another. 

“I can teach knitting and basketry,” of - 
fered one of the mothers. “I will be glad 
to give some time every morning.” 

“So will I,” said another. “I can look 
after the younger children.” 

“I will give some money toward this,” 
promised one of the men. 

So the playground idea began and grew. 
Some of the neighbors gave their time, some 
gave money, some gave materials. The chil- 
dren earned money and gave their pennies. 

Sandboxes were built and filled with 
sand. A pool was made. Posts were set up 
with baskets for basketball. There were 
posts and a net for volleyball. A baseball 
diamond was marked off. And there were 
swings—bought with the money that had 
been given. ' Fathers and mothers and chil- 
dren worked evening after evening getting 
everything ready. 

The week after summer vacation began, 
the playground was opened. All the neigh- 
borhood was invited. There was a baseball 
game between fathers and sons. Mothers 
and daughters played volleyball. There 
were races and games. There was a picnic. 

“Tt is ours,” said the children. “We did 
some of the work and gave our pennies.” 

“It is ours,” said the parents. “We all 
have made some contribution. Now our 
children have a safe place to play.” 

“This shows what can be done when 
neighbors work together and each does his 
share,” wrote the newspaper editor. 
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Ewing Gallowe P ° ° 
——— A new pupil never feels shy in this 


school, for the children are friendly dur- 
ing lunch hour and at all other times. 


As they race down the road, 
these boys forget that the 
motorists will have to slow 
down to avoid hitting them. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 





i ; Ewing Gallowe 
These girls and boys are quiet and ing Galloway 
attentive during assembly programs. 


Ewing Galloway 
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Salata Bruce and Judy are happytr _— 
have Mother play with them. 
When they finish, they will 
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Tommy enjoys swinging so much that he put all the pieces in the box When they picnic in the woods, the 
forgets that others are waiting for a turn. Sue and John know that they and the box on the toy shelf. Bartons admire the wild flowers but 
should not play by the river, do not pick them, for others have a 
even when Pal is with them. ey en right to enjoy their loveliness, too, 


Harold M. Lambert 
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CHERISH AND SAFEGUARD YOUR PRIVILEGES 


For Middle Grades 


AutTHor’s Note: This story should be read aloud by 
the teacher and followed immediately by a general 
discussion in which every child has an opportunity to 
express an opinion, 


@ THE morning bell had just finished 
ringing. The girls and boys of the fifth 
grade were in their seats, The first period 
was usually spent in reporting on news or 
interesting facts learned outside of school. 
This morning, however, Miss Stone did 
not turn to Marvin, who was chairman 
for the day, and ask him to take charge. 
Instead she stood before the class, looking 
very stern. Holding up a small sewing 
kit, she said, “I found this in one of the 
desks this morning. I shall keep it.” 

The children were surprised. It was 
Alice’s sewing kit. What did Miss Stone 
mean by taking it from her desk? Had the 
class not had a long discussion last week 
about private property and the rights of 
every person to his own things? 

“That is my sewing box,” said Alice. “I 
brought it for—” 

Miss Stone said sharply, “I do not wish 
to hear any more about it, Alice.” 

The children looked at one another in 
astonishment. Miss Stone always heard 
both sides of the story. She always gave 
them a chance to explain, 

“It is time to choose a leader for the 
group that is planning the program. I 
want you to choose Henry,” she said. 

“Why not nominate several and vote 
on them?” asked Henry. “We usually do.” 

“T want no discussion,” said Miss Stone. 

The children were greatly puzzled. 

The paper slips for ballots were made 
ready. Some children wrote another name 
than Henry’s on the slip. Miss Stone col- 
lected the slips. She looked at each one. 
“Jean,” she said, “I see that you voted for 
Louise, Mary voted for Janet. I know 
your writing. Neither of you may vote 
again this month.” 

“But, Miss Stone,” said Edwin, “we usu- 
ally have several to choose from.” 

“You have no right to criticize what I 
do. You, too, will lose the privilege of vot- 
ing with us for the rest of the month.” 


A strange silence fell over the room. | 


What was the matter? Had they not 
talked of the privileges of free discussion 
the previous week, and had not Miss Stone 
told them to appreciate their privileges? 

Ruth wrote “No Fair” on a piece of pa- 
per in her lap and let the paper slide to the 
floor where Edna and Jean could read it. 

“Bring that paper to me,” Miss Stone 
said, Ruth carried it to the desk. “I will 
allow no criticism of what I am doing. 
Give me your pencil and paper. You will 
not be allowed to write anything for the 
rest of the week.” 

Ruth looked at Miss Stone in astonish- 
ment, “I meant no harm,” she said. 
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“I do not wish to discuss it,” Miss Stone 
said. Tears came to Ruth’s eyes. “Alan, 
it has been reported that you broke a base- 
ment window yesterday. Please take a seat 
in the back of the room for the rest of the 
morning. Leave your work at your desk.” 

Alan enjoyed his work. He was a good 
student. “May I explain about the win- 
dow?” he asked. 

“That is not necessary,” said Miss Stone. 
“Begin your arithmetic work, children.” 

The children got their books and papers. 
But the room did not have its usual busy 
atmosphere. Everyone pretended to work. 
Alan watched the hands of the clock. 
There was nothing else to do. If only he 
could finish his arithmetic assignment! He 
had five problems left to do. There was the 
experiment for science class too. He had 
brought a battery that morning. 

Ten minutes dragged by—then fifteen, 
eighteen, twenty. Alan watched the clock. 
Was this the way school was to be? 

Miss Stone was working at her desk. 
Finally she looked up and smiled. “I have 
an explanation to make to you,” she said. 
“Last week we had several discussions about 
the privileges we enjoy as American cit- 
izens in our homes, our schools, and our 
country. But I was not sure that you really 
appreciated the privileges you have, even 
though we had talked about them. This 
morning I deliberately planned to take cer- 
tain privileges from you for half an hour so 
that you might learn by contrast what it 
means to have privileges and rights.” 

“Then you didn’t mean all those—those 
things you said?” asked Ruth. 

“Of course not. I only did that to try to 
make you realize what privileges you enjoy. 
Let us discuss some of the privileges that I 
deprived you of. What was one, Alice?” 

“You took my sewing kit from my 
desk,” said Alice. “That was my property.” 

“Had I any right to take anything from 
your desk?” 

“Not unless you had my permission.” 

“Suppose you had a book that Robert 
needed very much and you were not here 
to give your permission. Might he take it?” 

“Yes, but he should leave a note saying 
that he had borrowed the book and that he 
would return it as soon as possible. That 
would be the thoughtful thing to do.” 

“But why should we be thoughtful?” 

“That’s the only way we can work to- 
gether,” said Bob. “If everyone did what 
he liked and did not consider the other fel- 
low, we would have trouble.” 

“Is there any time when it would be all 
right to open a desk and take out the con- 
tents without the owner’s permission?” 

“We did that once,” said Marvin. “Do 
you remember when Billy’s desk was so un- 
tidy that the papers were sticking out on 





all sides and falling on the floor? The moni- 
tor told Billy to tidy his desk and he didn’t 
do it, so Dick, John, and I did it.” 

“You haven’t had to clean it since,” said 
Billy. The children laughed. 

“No,” said Miss Stone, “you have been a 
better citizen and you have kept your 
property in nicer condition since then, 
What other privilege did I take away?” 

“You didn’t let us discuss what you did 
about the election.” 

“Why should I have done so? Discus- 
sion takes so long.” ‘There was a twinkle 
in her eye, and the children knew that their 
teacher was challenging them to answer. 

“Discussion takes longer but it gives us 
all a chance to say what we think. And 
what’s more, it makes us think,” said David. 

“There are times when I give an order, 
and we do not discuss it; yet I expect you 
to obey me,” Miss Stone reminded them. 

“Sometimes we do not know enough to 
discuss it and then it’s best to take orders 
from someone who does know about it.” 

“Obeying orders is good discipline,” said 
John. “You said once that if I wanted to 
be a good leader, I would have to learn to 
obey.” 

“What else did I do that took away your 
privileges?” asked Miss Stone. 

“You opened our ballots and punished 
those of us who didn’t vote as you wanted 
us to.” 

“Perhaps you voted the wrong way.” 

“That’s up to the voter.” 

“You didn’t let me explain about the 
broken window,” said Alan. 

“Yes, you have the right to be heard 
when you are accused of crime. I had no 
right to punish you without hearing your 
explanation. Will you explain now?” 

After Alan had finished his explanation, 
Alice said, “That half-hour was awful. 
School wouldn’t be very pleasant if it were 
that way all the time. I wouldn’t like it.” 

“Neither would I,” said Janet. “I was 
scared. I nearly wore out my eraser. I 
erased almost as much as I wrote.” 

“I’m glad school isn’t like that every 
day,” said Dick. 

“But suppose it were,” said Miss Stone, 
“and suppose that your privileges were tak- 
en.from you not only in school but every- 
where—not only as children now but later, 
too, as grownups. Suppose you couldn’t 
vote as you ‘chose; suppose that if you crit- 
icized the rulers and laws of the country 
you were put in prison. Suppose you were 
falsely accused of some crime and impris- 
oned without being allowed a fair trial. 
Suppose you always lived in fear as you did 
during that half-hour. 

“This morning you had a taste of what 
it means to live without some of the priv- 
ileges you usually enjoy, and you did not 
like it. You prefer to keep the privileges 
you have. Remember, the way to keep 
your privileges is to use them wisely. Enjoy 
them and give others an equal chance to do 
so. At school, at home, and in the neigh- 
borhood you will find many opportunities 
to prove that you know how to use them.” 


? 
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ou came to the English throne in 1688, 
were required by Parliament to sign 
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T Ewing Galloway 
If our Constitution did not provide for free speech, 
town meetings, like this one, would be impossible. 





These pupils are reading in preparation for a discussion, 
in which they will exercise their right of free speech. 
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RIGHTS PROVIDED FOR BY THE CONSTITUTION 
For Upper Grades 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR RIGHTS 


@ TWO boys were quarreling. Said one, 

“You can’t stop me. I have my rights.” 

“Rights!” scoffed the second. ““Where do 
you get that stuff?” 

The second boy did not realize that the 
answer to his question dated back hundreds 
of years. 

The struggle for individual rights com- 
menced, as far as we are concerned, long 
ago in England. In a.p. 1100, certain in- 
fluential barons forced King Henry I to 
sign the Charter of Liberties guaranteeing 
them against excessive taxes and other in- 
justices. 

This was the beginning of a long battle 
between kings and subjects. A hundred 
years afterward, King John, in his desire for 
money for his wars, demanded higher and 
higher taxes. He forgot the rights prom- 
ised in the Charter of Liberties, but his 
barons did not. They demanded that he 
sign a charter giving them their rights, or 
face their armies in battle. So on June 15, 
1215, King John signed the Magna Charta. 

In this “great charter,” among other pro- 
visions, appear these words: “No freeman 
shall be arrested or detained in prison, de- 
prived of his freehold, or outlawed or ban- 
ished, or in any way molested; and we will 
not set forth against him, or send against 
him, unless by the lawful judgment of his 
peers and by the law of the land.” The 
freemen to whom it gave rights, however, 
were not the serfs or peasants. Later they 
had to win their rights from the nobles. 

In the seventeenth century, the English 
rulers granted three separate demands of 
their subjects. These were the Petition of 
Right, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the Bill 
of Rights. 

Our own Declaration of Independence is 
one of the great signposts along the road 
leading to the rights of men. 

Next came the Constitution of the 
United States. When it was drafted, there 


were many discussions about the rights that _ 


should be included. Finally ten amend- 
ments, which are known as the Bill of 
Rights because they provide for essentially 
the same privileges as does the English Bill 
of Rights, were added to the Constitution. 
Since then other amendments have been 
added, extending rights to those who were 
formerly denied them. 

The Bill of Rights is the foundation of 
our democracy. To fully enjoy all these 
rights, you must allow your neighbor to en- 
joy them, too. The person who says, “I can 
do anything I please; this is a free coun- 
try,” may be taking rights away from oth- 
ers. When he does so, he is undermining 
the fundamental principle of democracy. 
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FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


@ “CONGRESS shall make no law re- 

specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
So wrote the men who drafted the Consti- 
tution. Behind that statement lay years of 
struggle, of persecution, of imprisonment, 
and death. 

The Puritans came to Massachusetts to 
escape the church laws of England. Parlia- 
ment had passed some acts to force men to 
worship as the Church of England decreed. 
The Puritans desired to worship according 
to their beliefs. Therefore they established 
a colony in the New World where they 
could make their own laws. 

These men who sacrificed so much for 
religious freedom were unwilling to toler- 
ate the religion of others outside their own 
group. When they organized their govern- 
ment, they made it a rule that only church 
members could vote and hold office. 

There were those who objected to this 
rule. Roger Williams was one. He held 
that every person had a right to worship as 
he chose; that no one should have to pay 
for his rights of citizenship with member- 
ship in a church. In Massachusetts Colony, 
he was brought to trial because he ex- 
pressed such beliefs. Banished from the 
colony, he fled to Rhode Island. 

Roger Williams was not the only person 
who was punished for preaching what he 
thought. Anne Hutchinson dared to criti- 
cize the sermons. She, too, was brought 
to trial and banished from the colony. 
Others were also tried and banished. 

Not all of the colonies, however, were 
ruled as the Massachusetts Colony was. In 
Rhode Island, the colony founded by Roger 
Williams provided for complete freedom 
of the individual in religious matters. In 
Maryland, an act of tolerance was passed 
which gave freedom of religion to all who 
accepted the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
Pennsylvania, William Penn provided that 
no person believing in God and living 
peaceably and justly “shall in any wise be 
molested.” These three experiments in 
freedom of religion laid the foundation for 
the words in the Constitution. 

It did not follow, however, that there 
were no more persecutions because of re- 
ligious beliefs. For example, the Mormons 
were driven from town to town because of 
the strange customs associated with their 
faith, until they finally settled in Utah. 

To prevent the misuse of the freedom of 
religion, the Supreme Court has ruled that 
“freedom of religion does not operate to 
permit commission of acts under guise of 
religious beliefs which tend to injure health, 
safety, or the morals of the public.” 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


® WHEN printing presses first came into 
use, the art of printing was one of the 
most dangerous of professions. The print- 
er had to please the king. If the king 
changed his mind about some affairs of 
state, the printer had to change his. Those 
who dared to print any criticism of the 
government, no matter how truthful, 
were tortured or put in prison for years. 

In spite of censors and searchers, there 
were men who succeeded in secretly print- 
ing and distributing information regarding 
the ills of the government. ‘There were 
leaders who would not be quieted. They 
demanded that the printers be given more 
freedom. Little by little, greater freedom 
for the press was gained. 

When the English colonists came to 
America, there were some men who were in 
favor of a free press, but others were 
against it. They were afraid of giving the 
common people too many privileges. It 
was not until 1787 that freedom of the 
press was written into the laws of the land. 
It was included in the First Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Even after freedom of the press was pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, there were 
many who were against it. During the 
early years of our republic, the party in 
power did not want their leaders or their 
ideas criticized, so they passed an act called 
the Sedition Act, making it unlawful to 
print anything critical of the government. 
Then came the slavery question. News- 
papers and pamphlets were printed in the 
North with arguments against slavery. 
When they were sent into the South, no one 
would deliver them. They were frequently 
burned. Both sides did their best to keep 
freedom of the press from one another. 

Finally peace came, and in the years that 
followed, men became interested in the 
great growth taking place in all parts of 
the country. Books and papers were in de- 
mand. Editors wrote freely. 

But freedom of the press was destined 
again to suffer. In 1917 the United States 
entered the war. As a war measure, the 
Espionage Act was passed. Under it no 
newspaper was permitted to print anything 
opposed to war or criticizing the Allies. 

Today in certain parts of the world, free- 
dom of the press no longer exists. Even 
in our own country, the question is not en- 
tirely settled. 

The printing press can be used for bad 
purposes as well as good. Sometimes false- 
hoods are printed; sometimes half-truths 
are used to dishonor a man or to ruin his 
business. A falsehood, or any statement 
which is damaging to a person’s reputation 
or property, is called libel. There are laws 
to protect persons from libel. 

Freedom of the press is necessary to every 
democratic government. Girls and boys, 
you are the watchers along the way. Arm 
yourself with information and common 
sense, and resolve to safeguard this freedom. 
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Roger Williams was banished from Massachusetts be- 
cause he criticized the religious laws there. Culver Service 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For Primary and Middle Grades 


Quauities oF A Good NEIGHBOR 


On the page for primary grades are some 
concrete examples that illustrate ways of 
being, or not being, good neighbors. Chil- 
dren may formulate some examples of their 
own. Have the best ones rewritten in 
crayon on large sheets of paper, and dis- 
play them in the classroom. 


A Crass BooKLeT 


Make a class booklet, each child contrib- 
uting a page on “Being a Good Neighbor,” 
either in the form of a drawing or in writ- 
ing. Appoint one child to be responsible 
for collecting the pages and putting the 
book together. 


Goop CrrizeENsuip Posters 


Try making posters with the heading “A 
Good Citizen.” Draw pictures to show a 
good citizen doing his part. For — 
a good citizen keeps his desk in order; 
good citizen keeps the school sosaaiealcaineies 
a good citizen works and plays well with 
others; a good citizen waits his turn. 


Goop ScHOoL CITIZENSHIP TRAITS 


List traits of good school citizenship 
which are applicable to your own school 
situation. (Consult the article, “A Unit 
on Democratic Procedure,” by Chester A. 
Robinson, in THE INstrucror for June 
1941.) 


A PROGRAM 


Divide the class into groups of six or 
eight. To each group, assign the work of 
presenting a program to the others. The 
programs need not be long but each child 
should have a part. 
a leader, decide on the program, and discuss 
what each child can contribute. The leader 
assigns the work to each one. Each must 
do his part and work harmoniously with 
the rest. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


Present a radio program for assembly. 
Use the radio scripts in the U.S. Office of 
Education bulletin, “Let Freedom Ring” 
(see bibliography). The scripts may be 
adapted for use in the classroom or on the 
stage. 


PLATE X (54) 


The group must elect . 





wing Galloway 


Following the suggestions given there, 
write original short skits on dramatic mo- 
ments in history. These need not be long. 
A short conversation may be more effective 
than a long one. 

The ideas suggested for cartoons (below) 
will also lend themselves to dramatization. 


CARTOONS 


In man’s long struggle for his rights, 
there have always been two sides to every 
argument. This fact may be clearly point- 
ed out by means of cartoons. Draw a line 
through the center of a large piece of draw- 
ing paper. Draw a cartoon on each side of 
the line. Have each cartoon give the main 
argument of its side. 

Here is a suggestion to begin with. On 
one side draw a stick figure representing 
the governor of Virginia who said he was 
glad there were neither free schools nor 
printing presses because both spread wrong 
ideas and made trouble. On the other side 
draw a stick figure representing a printer 
of that time who held the opposite view. 
Write their opinions in balloons. 

Draw another cartoon on the drafting of 
our Constitution. On one side draw a stick 
figure saying, “We cannot give the com- 
mon people so many rights. The govern- 
ment will fall if we do.” On the other side 
draw a stick figure saying, “Give the com- 
mon people their rights. It is the only way 
the government can continue.” 

Draw cartoons to show changes that have 
taken place in man’s struggle for his rights. 
Here is a suggestion to begin with. Divide 
a large-sized sheet of paper as before. At 
the top of one side of the line, write the 
date a.p. 1500. Underneath write: “A bar- 
on has criticized the king for his rule. What 
are the results?” Under this show a man 
saying, “The baron has been thrown into 
prison and all his goods taken. He dared to 
criticize the king.” On the other side of the 
line, at the top, write the date of the cur- 
rent year. Underneath write: “A senator 
has criticized the President for his views. 
What are the results?” Under this show a 
man saying, “Senator X is still criticizing 
the President. Well! Well! He is talk- 
ing over the radio tonight. Maybe I will 
listen to his speech.” 





Courtroom proceedings 
help to remind us that 
trial by jury is one of 
the many rights of citi- 
zenship provided for in 
the U.S. Constitution. 


Here is one other example of such a 
change. Year 1500. A printer issues a pam- 
phlet stating that taxes are unjust and un- 
fair. What are the results? Current year. 
A newspaper has an editorial on taxes being 
unjust and unfair. What are the results? 


A CurppinG FILE 


Collect newspaper clippings and maga- 
zine articles related to our Good Neighbor 
Policy toward the Latin-American coun- 
tries. Mount them on cards of uniform size 
and file them according to subject matter. 


SIGNIFICANT Historical Facts 


Look up the following in history books 
or encyclopedias, and explain what rights 
each gave to or took away from men: Peti- 
tion of Right, Habeas Corpus Act, Alien 
and Sedition Acts, Espionage Act. 

Look up the history of woman suffrage. 
When did women begin to work for the 
vote? When were they given that right? 

Find out what you can about New Eng- 
land town meetings. 

What historical significance has the say- 
ing: “A king can do no wrong”? 


TRIAL BY JURY 


If possible, visit a courthouse or place 
where trials are held. Notice the proceed- 
ings. Look up the beginning of trial by 
jury. What kinds of trials were there be- 
fore the jury trial? 

Carry on a mock trial in the classroom. 


LEADERS IN A GREAT CAUSE 


The following great men exerted their 
influence in the struggle for freedom of 
speech: Socrates, John Ball, and William 
Lloyd Garrison. Find out when each lived 
and what he did for the cause. 


Rapio PROGRAMS 


Consult the schedules of broadcasting 
companies for programs on the subject of 
democracy and freedom. 


MoTIoN PicTuREs 


Catalogues that list titles of films avail- 
able for use in schools will furnish sugges- 
tions for appropriate films of a historical 
or democratic nature. 
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RECOGNIZING FLOWERS 


HELEN McDIVITT 


® LEARNING the names of flowers is a game 

for us. The children bring to school many 
varieties of flowers, both wild and cultivated. 
We arrange them in individual and mixed bou- 
quets, and put them around the room. 

After discussing the names and identifying 
them, we put a list of the flowers on the 
blackboard, writing the name of the flower with 
colored chalk that matches the blossom. 

One child is chosen to be a greenhouse 
keeper and another a customer. A telephone 
conversation like the following takes place. 

“Reed's Greenhouse.” 

“This is Mrs. (child’s last name). I should 
like one dozen (flower name) sent to my 
house at (child’s address) .” 

“Thank you, Mrs. 
send them immediately.” 

The greenhouse keeper then points to the 
flower which the customer has ordered. If he 
can do so correctly, he chooses another green- 
house keeper, and so the game goes on. Some- 
times the customers all ask for the same flower. 
Then the greenhouse keeper prints § O L D be- 
side the name, and customers cannot order that 
one again. 

The children enjoy this game and are learn- 
ing to read the name of the flower, to associate 
the right color with the name, to order flowers 
by telephone, and to use the measure “dozen” 
in buying flowers. 


I shall be glad to 


GRADE ENROLLMENT 


ELIZABETH KEATING 
M A SHORT time after the opening of the 


fall term, have mimeographed copies made 
of the entire enrollment in your room, with the 
names in alphabetical order, and address of each 
pupil. Make three times as many copies as 
there are pupils. Give each pupil one copy at 
the beginning of the term. Keep the other 
copies on file. These can be used for Christmas 
and Valentine’s Day, when pupils wish the ad- 
dresses of their classmates. The mothers ap- 
preciate these lists, too, and it eliminates the 
making of name lists by the teacher. 
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THE ZERO DIFFICULTY 


ELMA MAY BLACKBURN 


BM WHEN introducing addition, 1 use cards 

with large white dots pasted on to repre- 
sent dominoes. I make these cards from black 
construction paper, 9” x 414”, pasting a strip 
of white paper through the middle and then 
pasting on the dots. 

The children are taught to tell how many 
dots are on each end, and then how many dots 
there are altogether. Only the smaller numbers, 
which the children can soon learn to recognize 
readily, are used in this way. When the chil- 
dren have learned such combinations as two 
and one are three, two and two are four, and 
three and two are five, I introduce cards which 
are blank on one end. The children can plain- 
ly see that four and zero are four, and so on. 

Before we begin subtraction, we play a game 
with the domino cards. I look at the cards and 
tell the children the answers. They guess the 
cards by naming combinations which make the 
answer. After they have developed the ability 
to think what is on the card, I explain that if 
we take away the dots on one end, only those 
on the other end will still be there. Then we 
practice taking away small numbers. 

After that, it seems easy for the children to 
see that taking away zero does not change the 
number on the other end of the card, and that 
taking away the number takes away all dots on 
a card which has a zero combination. 





To Club Contributors 





@ MANY teachers tell us that 

the suggestions on the pages 
of the Help-One-Another Club 
are invaluable. As you know, 
these short articles are written 
by teachers from their own ex- 
perience. Wouldn’t you, too, 
like to submit practical teaching 
devices? 

We pay one dollar upon pub- 
lication for each article appear- 
ing in this department. An 
additional dollar is paid for each 
accompanying photograph that 
we publish. (Don’t forget to 
write your name and address on 


the back of each photograph.) 


The following rules should be 
observed in preparing the manu- 
scripts for the Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 
300 words. 

Place your name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of cach manuscript. 
(If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your 
husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than 
one article, use a separate sheet 
of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be 
typewritten, with double spacing. 
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When a handwritten article is 
submitted, write plainly, on one 
side of the sheet only, leaving 
space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 814” x 11”, is pre- 
ferred. 

It is not necessary to send a 
letter with an article. However, 
if you wish to do so, write on a 
separate sheet. 

Address mail for this depart- 
ment to Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, THe INstrucror, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not return unavailable 
articles sent to the Teacher's 


Hel p-One-Another Club. 
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IMPROVING PENMANSHIP 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


BM WHEN I correct the children’s arithmetic, 

geography, and spelling papers in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, I put a “W” on each 
paper that is well written. That means that 
the child not only has the proper heading on his 
paper and has neat margins on both the right 
and left sides, but that his writing also shows the 
following: (1) correct slant, (2) correct size, 
(3) good beginning and ending strokes, (4) 
correctly made letters and figures, and (5) 
smooth, light lines. 

I have been surprised at the children’s eager- 
ness to get “W’s.”” They prize them as much 
as they do “100’s” in spelling. 

When the pupils have reached a satisfactory 
standard of writing and maintain it in writing 
their regular lessons, they are excused from pen- 
manship class. The progress they make under 
this plan is far greater than when we stress 
writing only in the penmanship class. 


OUR CURRENT TOPICS 


MARGARET McLAUGHLIN 


@ IN THE sixth and seventh grades we used 
successfully the following method of keep- 
ing in step with current affairs, 

First we secured a suitable board (the top 
from a phonograph crate, measuring 25” x 
40”), which we covered with white wrapping 
paper and hung in a convenient place in the 
room. Then every week each pupil was asked 
to bring a good picture from the newspaper. 

A committee of two pupils was selected to 
take care of the news bulletin. The committee, 
which served for one week, had the following 
duties: (1) arrange the contributions neatly 
on the board on Monday; (2) remove the pic- 
tures on Friday, saving two or three of the most 
interesting to place in our news scrapbook. 

A ten-minute quiz on Friday provided a 
means of checking results besides motivating the 
slower pupils in the study of the board. The 
grades which the pupils received in each quiz 
were considered in the monthly history grade. 

Pupils who did not have access to a newspaper 
wrote compositions, using material heard on the 
radio or read in a news magazine. These were 
given as much attention as the newspaper pic- 
tures which were brought by the pupils. 
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REARRANGING DESKS 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


@ IN MY schoolroom we still have the old- 

fashioned desks that can be fastened down 
to the floor. Fortunately for us, these desks 
have never been fastened down, and we can 
move them about in the room as we wish. We 
find that a change of desk arrangement gives us 
the same inspiration that a housekeeper gets 
when she moves her furniture about. We try 
to rearrange our furniture at least once a 
month. 





The children work out their own arrange- 
ments. They draw the room in correct propor- 
tion, putting in the windows, door, and all the 
desks. They always keep in mind proper light- 
ing and health requirements. We accept the 
best plan that is made each time. 
have we arranged the desks in rows parallel to 
the sides of the room. 


Never yet 


This gives us a “too- 
precise” feeling. Each time the desks are rear- 
ranged, the children seem to gain new interest 
in the attractiveness of the room. 


CREATING A STUDY MOTIVE 


IVY MacDONALD 


M MY FIFTH-GRADE social-studies class 

has found a new interest in geography. 
They write “travel letters” to any class member 
who is absent from school for a few days. Usu- 
ally they each choose a topic, use reference 
books and text to get all available information 
on the subject, and then write their letters care- 
fully. The teacher corrects and types them, or 
the pupils may write them neatly, using pen 
and ink. 

In the letters the pupils describe the places 
they have “visited” during the pupil’s absence, 
tell of little adventures they have had, and try 
to bring in everything they have learned about 
the places, including original drawings as 
“snapshots.” In this way the absent pupil can 
keep up with the class, and both he and the 
letter writers benefit from the experience. 


EXHIBIT DAY 


MATTIE McNEW 


B® DO YOU have difficulty in displaying 

work on exhibit day in such a way that 
each parent can find his child’s work? Of 
course, the parent is more interested in his own 
child than in any other. Why not try the plan 
that I have found useful? 

In art my fifth-grade class had been doing 
freehand letter cutting extensively, so a short 
time before exhibit day I let the pupils cut the 
letters of their names from poster paper and 
paste them on pieces of gaily colored construc- 
tion paper. After all the names were finished, 
they were tacked above the blackboard, evenly 
spaced. Each pupil then placed below his name 
the work which he wished to display. 

As each parent stepped into the room on ex- 
hibit day, his eye traveled about for a moment 
locating his child’s work, and then he went 
directly to it. I was pleased with the sim- 
plicity and ease of this method. 


A SCHOOL DIARY 


DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


@ EACH year when school starts, we pur- 

chase a large scrapbook, or sometimes the 
pupils make one. In this book is kept a record 
of the important happenings of each day. Such 
things as the following are recorded: trips, 
projects and unit work, parties, hikes, visitors, 
and anything else of special interest. 

Each child, from the fourth grade up, has an 
opportunity to keep the record for a week at a 
time. ‘This motivates the English work and 
gives the child responsibility. Parents and 
other visitors enjoy looking at the book. 


SENDING INVITATIONS 


SOPHIA SOLLORS 


@ MANY notes are sent home inviting par- 

ents to school programs, tcas, and other 
types of activities. One fall when I had charge 
of a program to be given in the auditorium, we 
made interesting invitations. 

The whole class contributed to the wording 
of the invitation. As the best sentences were 
selected, I placed them on the blackboard, and 
finally the whole note was checked. The best 
writer was chosen to write the invitation with 
a hectographing pencil. 

Since our invitation was being sent out in 
September, I hectographed a leaf design in each 
corner. I gave each child a hectographed invi- 
tation to take home, and had him color the 
leaves to suit himself. 


RURAL HOUSEKEEPING 


VERNON J. MARR 
HM WE HAVE found the following procedure 


very effective in solving the problem of 
keeping the one-room school attractive. At- 
tack the problem in a wholesale manner. Make 
a list, with the aid of the children, of every 
conceivable job that needs to be done. If your 
school is not already organized, with president 
and other officers, do that first. Let the chil- 
dren elect the best qualified person to do each 
piece of work on your list. 

Be sure to have it definitely understood that 
this work is not compulsory. The urge for 
group approval is the backbone of the plan; 
and its success depends to a large extent upon 
the discovery of a group within the school that 
is Conscientious about its responsibilities, and 
frowns on slackers. No job should require 
more than about ten minutes’ time before 
school in the morning. 

The teacher may see that achievement is 
made possible by setting the example of a clean 
and attractive room for the children to main- 
tain. Waxing of floors, desks, and so on, brings 
a glow of satisfaction to the child’s face which 
comes from the consciousness of a job well 
done. A supply of proper tools—dustcloths, 
chamois, and buckets—should always be kept 
on hand. 

At the end of each month hold a new elec- 
tion for those who wish to change jobs. Do 
not try to change every week, as this does not 
allow enough time for a child to acquire pro- 
ficiency in a given job. 


QUR HEALTH HOUSE 


LEOTA HALL 


@ TO ENCOURAGE better health habits in 
my primary room, we made a health house 

the shape of a large shoe on our bulletin board. 
The shoe had windows with the face of a child 
in each. These were either snapshots of the 
children or pictures of children cut from old 
magazines. On each side of the window we 
pasted green shutters which could be closed. 

If a child passed health inspection in the 
morning, he was allowed to keep the shutters 
open on his window all day, so that his face 
would appear to be looking out of his window. 
If he did not pass inspection, the shutters on 
his window were closed. 

If your school has a large bulletin board, you 
might add trees, grass, and so on, for the back- 
ground of the shoe picture. 
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REMEDIAL READING 


HELEN MOORE 

M@ AFTER looking over my achievement tests, 

I found that almost half of my pupils had 
a score too low in vocabulary. To help remedy 
this, I formed a group of the pupils needing 
help, and talked to them about words and the 
importance of raising their score and enlarging 
their vocabulary. 

I put up several pieces of newsprint, 9” x 
12”, on the bulletin board, and wrote the names 
of different subjects on them, as language, 
health, reading, and arithmetic, asking the chil- 
dren to write down on these sheets any words 
in any book they had read which they did not 
understand or wanted to know more about. 

The last period of the day was our check-up 
period, and during part of that period we went 
over the listed words, discussing their meanings 
and synonyms, and using them in sentences. 


THE PENCIL STAND 


JOSEPHINE RINGWALD 


@ TO SAVE time and confusion in our fifth 

grade, we have evolved a simple but efh- 
cient method of sharpening pencils. During the 
shop period, one of our boys made a pencil 
stand. On the flat side of a block of wood 
about 9” x 4”, using a brace and bit, he bored 
holes wide and deep enough to hold a pencil 
standing upright. He then varnished and shel- 
lacked the block. Afterwards we attached with 
stickers the name of each child in the room 
below a hole. 

Whenever a pupil wishes to have a pencil 
sharpened, he places it in the hole above his 
name. A special helper sharpens the pencils at 
noon and at night, returning each one to its 
designated place. Thus we not only have a 
very efficient method of settling the pencil- 
sharpening question, but we also have a use- 
ful bit of equipment. 


PARENT CO-OPERATION 


MARY-LOUISE HEATH 


@ THE teacher who is really interested in her 

pupils as individuals is often at a loss how 
to establish the contact with their parents which 
she feels she needs. 
term, I purchase envelopes to hold the report 


At the beginning of the 
cards. In each envelope I place a letter two 
the parent every time a report goes out. | write 
these notes at odd moments through the month, 
so the writing of them is no great burden at 
one time. Of course, I reread the notes before 
I send them to make sure that they are still ap 

plicable at that time. As far as possible, | avoid 
making complaints about the children. 

Most parents are anxious to help their chil 
dren with their schoolwork but do not know 
how. I make suggestions that will not take too 
much of the parent’s time. I suggest books 
that might well be bought or borrowed for the 
children, current books or magazine articles 
that would interest the parents, radio programs, 
and soon. With few exceptions, | have found 
this procedure well worth the effort. 
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* C{LUB EXCHANGE * 


THE INSTRUCTOR is again glad to be a 
medium whereby you and your pupils may 
correspond with other schools. We open 
these columns for your exchange notices, 
and we offer these suggestions: 

Have your pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. Your notice 
invites correspondence; therefore the chil- 
dren who write in response expect replies. 


Illinois.—The pupils of my rural school would like to 
exchange picture post cards and letters with other pupils 
and teachers. Address: Miss Edith Nesbitt, R.D. 1, 
Aledo, Illinois. 


Ilinois—The pupils of my rural school, grades one, 
two, three, six, seven, and eight, would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and snapshots with pupils and teachers 
in any place where the English language is written. Ad- 
dress: Miss Florence E. Bounds, RK.D. 2, Belvidere, 
Illinois. 


Illinois —My sixth grade and I would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other pupils and teachers in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Address cor- 
respondence to: Miss Irene Clark, Flora Public School, 
Flora, Illinois. 


Illinois—My rural school and I wish to exchange let- 
ters and post cards with other pupils and teachers. Ad- 
dress: Miss Opal Morgan, Jonesboro, Illinois. 


Illinois—My rural school and I would like to ex- 
change letters and post cards with other pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Russell May, R.D. 1, Paxton, Illinois. 


Illinois —My third-grade children would like to cor- 
respond with children in Mexico, Alaska, Cuba, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Address: Miss Helen Waldron, Blaine 
Sumner School, Peoria, Illinois. 


lowa.—My third- and fourth-grade pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with other pupils 
and teachers throughout the United States, its possessions, 
and Canada. We live in the heart of the foremost 
agricultural state. Address mail to: Miss Viola Turner, 
Dawson, lowa. 


lowa.—My third-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and cards 
with pupils and teachers in every state of the Union. 
Address: Miss Beverly Knowles, Manly, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils, grades four, five, and six, would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with 
pupils from all over the United States and its possessions. 
We are in the wheat belt and not far from Kansas City. 
Address: Mrs. Ruth Grube, Basehor, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—My pupils, grades one, three, and six, and 
I would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
other teachers and pupils in the United States, Mexico, 
and Canada. Address mail to: Miss Hester Ellison, Myra, 
Kentucky. 


Michigan.—My grades, one to eight, would like to ex 
change letters and snapshots with pupils in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Address: Miss Pansy P. 
Murdock, 7385 East Dunbar St., Monroe, Michigan. 


Minnesota—Our rural school, with all grades, located 
near the granite quarries of St. Cloud and in a rich 
dairying and farming region, and I would like to ex 
change letters and post cards with other pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Alaska, Mexico, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and South America. Address: 
Mrs. Ann M. Kukas, Sauk Rapids, Minnesota. 


Mississippi.—My seveath and eighth grades and | would 
like to exchange letters with other pupils and teachers in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Address mail w: 
Mrs. Annie A. Duke, Darling, Mississippi. 


Missouri.—The pupils of Brady School, grades one to 
seven, would like to exchange letters and scenic post 
cards with other schools in the United States and its 
possessions. Address all correspondence to: Mrs. Juanita 
Clift, Bethany, Missouri. 


Write to the school you select soon after 
your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

To develop a satisfactory correspond- 
ence, send in your notices EARLY; their 
early receipt means early publication. 

Include in your notice some point of 
special interest in your locality. 

Address notices: THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 


Missouri —The pupils of our rural school, grades two, 
four, five, and seven, would like to exchange corre 
spondence and pictures with other pupils and teachers of 
the United States, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and 
Canada. We have twenty-five pupils. Our county is 
noted as the greatest strawberry section in the United 
States. Address: Miss Lola Curry, 913 3rd St., Monett, 
Missouri. 


Montana.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and [ would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with other pupils 
and teachers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Address all mail to: Miss Ruth TenEyck, Hughesville, 
Montana. 


Nebraska.—My school, grades one, two, three, four, 
six, and seven, and I would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with other pupils and teachers in the United 
States, its possessions, Canada, and Mexico. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Aletha Armstrong, Bassett, 


Nebraska. 


New Jersey.—The eighth-grade pupils of Room I, 
Washington Junior School, Raritan, New Jersey, would 
enjoy exchanging letters and cards with pupils of all the 
states and possessions of the United States. Address 
mail to: Miss Mildred M. Germond, 149 West Cliff St., 
Somerville, New Jersey. 


New York.—My third and fourth grades would like 
to exchange letters with other pupils in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Address: Miss Beatrice C, 
Eckler, Delanson, New York. 


New York.—My sixth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of schools anywhere in the 
Americas. We are located on Cayuga Lake, in the heart 
of the Finger Lakes region of Central New York. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Blanche H. Drake, High 
School, Ludlowville, New York. 


Ludlowville 


Pennsylvania —TVhe fifth- and sixth-grade pupils of 
Hudson Street School want to exchange letters, pic 
tures, and post cards with other pupils. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Mrs. M. M. Gilmor, Hudson Street 


School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota—My pupils, grades one, three, five, 
seven, and eight, and I would like to exchange letters, 
school newspapers, and pictures with pupils and teachers 
in the United States, its possessions, and Canada, Ad 
dress: Miss Edith V. Olson, Cutting School No, 59, 
Florence, South Dakota. 


Tennessee-—My pupils of the second and third grades 
and I would like to exchange snapshots, post cards, let- 
ters, and art suggestions with pupils of the United 
States, Alaska, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Address: Miss Cecile Crockett, care of Allardt Elemen 
tary School, Allardt, Tennessee. 

Wisconsin.—My sixth- and eighth-grade pupils and | 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with other 
pupils and teachers in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Address: Miss Arlene Walker, Rocky Run 
Rural School, Kendall, Wisconsin. 


W yoming.—My third- and fourth-grade pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and cards with 
pupils of other schools in the United States and its 
We live west of the Black Hills. Address: 
Miss June Sheehan, Osage, Wyoming. 


possessions, 


New Zealand, ~The boys of my grades, eight to ten, 
and I would like to exchange picture post cards with 
other boys and teachers (men only) of similar grades. 
Please do not send multiple letters. Address mail to: 
Mr. Peter Braik, Marama Street, Castor Bay, Auckiand, 
New Zealand. 
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YOU are sure to be HERE you are... ready to tackle a year of schoolteaching or 
wt > this with all its problems and possibilities. How well are you ful en 
. - new fo someone Chis equipped to meet its challenges? Have you made any for- get a 
fall. If this is your ward strides in personality development during your vaca- sion 01 
first year in a school, tion? What are your principal difficulties? Some of them letters 
rou will be new to are anticipated on this page, but if there are others, you are In 
y : welcome to write us in regard to them. Send letters to tionar 
practically everyone. © THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. explar 
If you are returning sible, | 
to the same school, childr 
there will be new members of the faculty and DOES your room quired 
new pupils who will be seeing you for the first really reflect your — 
time. Even if you are the only teacher in a one- personality? “Good . m 
. . 9 
room school and you are having the same group gracious, no!” you study’ 
of children you had last year, you can never tell protest. The infer- word 
who will come to the door. What will be a ence is that your per- select 
stranger's reaction tu you? Let’s consider a few sonality is much more “— 
things on which first impressions depend. attractive than are ' 2 
yy i . : Be son W 
Probably you have been thinking about what the surroundings from which you emerge but- Leswet 
you will wear the first day. Of course you _ terflylike each morning. But your surround- other 
should dress attractively, but, most important ings do reflect your personality. If they are do u 
of all, choose something suitable. And don’t drab or uninteresting or inconvenient and you MUCH has been said perce 
forget that such a simple thing as scrupulous offer no resistance, doesn’t that tell something ~ about the art of mak- ge 
° . ° e ° ° we sé 
cleanliness is probably the greatest single factor about you as a person? ing friends, but in the a 
in creating a good impression. Above all, avoid For the benefit of those who may be think- ° last analysis I suppose as he 
clothes or hair styles requiring frequent ad- ing: “I'd love to fix up my room, but I’m no friends are ever write 
justment. Before leaving for school check the afraid my landlady wouldn't like it,” I repeat “made.” Some friend- thous 
details of your appearance in a full-length the old adage: “Where there’s a will, there’s a ships develop as a re- oar 
. ’ anc 
mirror, and then forget all about yourself. way. Most people who rent rooms do so be- sult of one person’s pee 
But a first impression depends upon much cause they want the money. Within reasonable conscientious effort to please another, but per- rect, 
more than your appearance. It also depends limits they will allow a roomer to do as he haps the most satisfying are those that grow to pe 
upon more than what you say and how you say __ pleases with the room he pays for. up between two casual acquaintances, because cach 
it, although a pleasant voice and calm words do Others may argue: “Lamin my room only a their personalities just happen to click. ~~ 
. ° ° ’ e ° ° ii 
help to prove that you have poise and charm. short time. It doesn’t matter how it looks.’ Being a friend costs time and thought and wala 
Think over some of your own first impres- | May I contradict? The appearance of the room _ effort. Are friendships worth it? The answer Cone 
sions. Weren’t they more likely to be favor- in which you spend more than one third of _ is yes, for friendship stands when all else fails. keep 
able if, upon being introduced, you were met each day subtly influences your state of mind You can’t predict, from among the many to be 
by a direct gaze and a friendly smile? No and hence your poise and charm. new people you will meet this year, who, if any, 2 
matter whether the children are well behaved Perhaps you cannot get permission to repaint —_ will become a life-long friend. It is easily pre- Paes 
or not, when you are talking to a visitor to the room and furniture and add accessories to _—_ dicted, however, that the person you slight or poe 
your classroom stand still, look directly at him, suit your taste. You may not even care to go offend early in your acquaintance will proba- and 
and give him all your attention. so far. But you can keep it scrupulously clean bly not become one. Moral: Treat everyone men 
Don’t always wait to be introduced, how- and in order, both of primary importance. as though some day you might discover many 
ever. Those you see on the first day of school In your one all-purpose room, do you long to common interests. Such an attitude ought to 
will be your close associates for the months to _ achieve a studio effect with the sleeping and include courtesy, charitableness, co-operation, 
come. Don’t let them decide that you are dressing aspects minimized? Go ahead and see and a respect for another’s secrets. If you care- 
“stand-ofhish.”” Be generous with your smiles. what you can do. “Won't I find it expensive?” —_ fully preserve this attitude toward all you meet, 
Not all first impressions formed of you are you ask. Not necessarily. Courage, ingenuity, you will have paved the way for future friend- 
going to be made face-to-face. You will be and energy are far more important than money. __ ships and you will have no regrets. 
seen from all angles, so be sure the seams in If possible, read Dorothy Draper’s fascinating There are always opportunities for develop- 
your stockings are straight, that your heels are | book Decorating Is Fun! And don’t overlook _ ing new friendships even among the people you 
not run over, that your skirt hangs evenly, and _ suggestions offered in many popular magazines. | have known for years, and, since your rela- 
that the back of your hair looks well. Any expenditure of time and money in the _ tions with others largely affect your happiness, 
Try to live up to your best self those first interest of living quarters which truly reflect no place can be devoid of interest if you are 
days, but don’t try to be someone you are not. your personality will pay large dividends. really interested in knowing people. 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 
language, spelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


| should like to know some of the diffi- 
culties that cause poor spelling, and a list 
of remedial devices for all grades. 


Investigation indicates that the two 
main reasons why children misspell 
are: (1) the words are not meaning- 
ful enough, and (2) the pupils do not 
get a clear visual and auditory impres- 
sion of the words in terms of successive 
letters (sounds). 

In regard to the first point, a dic- 
tionary definition, or a teacher’s verbal 
explanation, is not adequate. If pos 
sible, the words should already be in the 
children’s vocabulary, or be newly ac 
quired in other lessons, as in literature, 
social studies, and elementary science. 
No word can have a genuine meaning 
to a child if he senses no need for 
studying it. The weekly pretest on the 
word list for the week will help him 
select which words he does not already 
know. 

Now let us consider the second rea 
son why children misspell. Spelling is 
learning to write one letter after an- 
other in the correct order. In order to 
do this, a child must discriminately 
perceive its letter parts in proper se- 
quence, 
he attentively listen to, and practice, 
a clear-cut pronunciation of the word 
as he looks at it; that he either say or 
write the 
thoughtfully looks at the word; that he 
write the word without looking at it 
and then check with the book—if 
correct, repeat for practice; if incor- 
rect, start over with special attention 
to points of difficulty. Merely writing 
each word five or ten times as an as- 
signment is a poor way to study. 

Since only immediate memory is in- 
volved here, words should be reviewed 
from time to time. Each pupil should 
keep a notebook in which he lists words 
to be reviewed. 

The ways of improving spelling are 
obvious. Do preventive teaching as 
indicated above. If the children are 
trained in the proper steps for study, 
and if individual differences in achieve- 
ment level and ability are considered, 


It is, therefore, necessary that 


successive letters as he 


practically all of them will spell well. 
The teacher must assign fewer, sim 
pler, and more common words to slow 
learners. 


° 


Please recommend books on handwriting 
instruction, and also some handwriting 
scales. How important is arm movement? 


W. S. Benson & Co., Austin, Texas, 
publishes two series of handwriting 
books for pupils, giving both cursive 
and manuscript styles, and having ac 
companying teacher's manuals. They 
also hav ea measuring scale and a diag 
nostic chart. 

Laurel Book Co., Chicago, has books 
of manuscript writing for grades one 
and two, and of cursive writing for all 
grades, with teacher’s manuals, 

The A. N. Palmer Co., Chicago, has 
books of handwriting lessons and a 
scale to be used with them. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
a series of manuscript writing 
lessons and a book on the technique of 


have 


manuscript writing. 

The Zaner-Bloser Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, publishes two sets of handwrit- 
ing scales and a diagnostic chart for use 
in any grade, as well as various hand 
writing books and courses of study. 

The following books should prove 
helpful in teaching handwriting. 

Learning the Three R’s, by G. H. 
Hildreth (Educational Publishers, Inc., 
3433 Walnut St., Philadelphia; $2.40 
to schools). 

Remedial Training for Children 
with Specific Disability in Reading, 
Spelling and Penmanship, by Anna 
Gillingham and Bessie W. Stillman 
(Sackett & Wilhelms Lithographing 
Corp., 562 Fifth Ave., New York; 
$2.90). 

In regard to arm movement, Hil- 
dreth in Learning the Three R’s says 
that a child should be permitted to 
take the position that is natural for 
him. He should be encouraged to re- 
lax. In early writing practice, it is 
better to emphasize form than arm 
movement. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school managemeut, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 


shall be glad to answer them. 


Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Problems in 


# Using Visual Aids 


Ni 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 





New York 


YOUR 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


Address him in care of THE 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y¥Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Have visual aids always been used in 
teaching? Is there any way in which 
they could be harmful? 


Some types of visual aids have al- 
ways been used in teaching. 

Visual aids are of value only as they 
furnish a proper balance between con- 
crete imagery and verbal imagery in 
the instructional process. Obviously 
too much visualization is bad just as 
too much verbalism is harmful. — It 
should be remembered that visual 
materials are of value only as they aid 
or motivate the learning process of the 


child. 
© 


What psychological principle proves that 
sound films are more effective than silent 
films? 


Inasmuch as sound films appeal to 
the learner through two types of sen- 
sory approach, namely, the sense of 
hearing and the sense of sight, the im- 
pressions are likely to be more lasting 
than those received through one sense 
only. It has been found that the great- 
er the number of senses involved in ex- 
periencing a situation, the richer the 
meaning and the more lasting the mem- 
ory. This principle, however, cannot 
be applied in all instances. 


e 


I should like to know what causes dam- 
age to a film and subsequent projection 
difficulties? 


Damage may be caused to films if 
dirt is allowed to accumulate in the 
working parts of the projector, if the 
projection sprocket tecth become worn, 
if the working parts of the projector 
are out of alignment, if the tension on 
the film as it runs through the projec- 
tor is too strong, if a surplus of oil and 
grit has been permitted to accumulate 
about the aperture plate, if the film is 
carelessly rewound and packed, and if 
it is stored in too hot, too damp, or too 
dry an atmosphere. To avoid projection 
difficulties, see that the machine has 
proper and systematic attention, 


fre stereoscopic views of geographical 
formations more valuable as aids to learn- 
ing than similar travel films? 


In order to understand geographical 
formations the three-dimensional qual- 
ity is of prime importance. Stereo- 
scopic views afford the learner the 
opportunity to sce the formation in 
three dimensions, whereas most travel 
films do not. 


4 


Please give me some suggestions on hou 
{ may use the radio as a “visual” aid to 
instruction, 


The radio should not be considered 
a visual aid to instruction, but rather 
an audio-visual aid. The radio is being 
used in education extensively. Many 
schools arrange for pupils to hear 
broadcasts of events of current inter- 
est, and also historical, scientific, dra- 
matic, and other programs which have 
educational value. If they are planned 
for in advance and properly integrated 
with classroom work, such programs 
usually justify the sacrifice of class 
room routine. 

The following will be helpful. 

Audio-visual Aids to Instruction, 
by H. C. McKown and A. B. Roberts 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York; $3.00). 

The Audio-visual Handbook, by E 
C: Dent (The Society for Visual Edu 
cation, Inc., 327 S. La Salle St., Chi 
cago; $1.25). 

Educational Broadcasting, edited by 
C. S$. Marsh (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago; 2 vols., $2.00 each. 
Proceedings of the First (1936) and 
Second (1937) National Conferences 
on Educational Broadcasting. 

Motion Pictures and Radio, by Eliza- 
beth Laine (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York; $1.75). 

Radio in the Classroom, by Margaret 
Harrison (Prentice-Hall, New 
York; $2.50). 

“Teaching with Radio,” by R. R. 
Lowdermilk (Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; free). 


Inc., 
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Instructor, 





New York, N.Y. 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Ethical Culture School, 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you please suggest what might be 
done during the social-studies period in 
the primary grades? 


The social-studies curriculum for 


young children should in general re- 
volve around their immediate environ- 
Select such units of work as 
the home, the school, the grocery store, 
and the fire department. Or the chil 


dren may study some basic food, such 


ment. 


as milk, fruits and vegetables, or 
grains. Different phases of transpor 
tation (boats, railroads, busses) and 


communication (the post othee, tele- 
phone, telegraph) form another group. 
It is considered wiser to use topics of 
this type than more remote themes, 
such as Indians or Eskimos, 

Appropriate trips will lead to better 
understandings and to dramatic play, 
art work, and the making of reading 
bulletins. 

The Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades, by Grace E, Storm (Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago; $2.50), contains 
plans for many community units, 





Chicago, Illinois 


The following list from The Instruc- 
tor Series of Illustrated Units (PF. A, 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.) may 
be suggestive. Communication, No, 
2; Food, No. 6; Transportation, No. 
17; The Post Office, No. 27; Our 
Schools, No. 37; Community Life, 
No. 46; Milk, No. 48; Grains, No. 56. 
Price: $.30 cach, or $.25 each if four 
or more are purchased. 


e 


My eighth grade is beginning a unit on 
agriculture and the industries of the 
United States. Can you help us? 


Virst assemble a reference library to 
use with the basal text. Inexpensive 
maps on which the pupils can draw, 
paint, and paste pictures may be pur- 
chased from Rand McNally & Co., 
Chicago, or from McKinley Pub. Co., 
Philadelphia. Reports on important 
products and industries might be made 
by groups or individuals. If possible, 
add trips to industrial plants, exhibits, 
and various types of creative work. 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you kindly explain the method of 
subtraction which you favor, and refer to 
studies supporting it? 


The method which I favor is the 
subtractive equal-additions method, as 
opposed to the Austrian and the de- 
composition methods, In the example, 


él 
29 


I would teach the pupils to say 9 from 
11, 2; 3 from 6, 3. 
Consult the following references. 
“The Efficiency of Decomposition 
Compared with That of Equal Addi- 
tions as a Technique in Subtraction of 
Whole Numbers,” by J. T. Johnson, in 
Mathematics Teacher, January, 1931. 
“For 100 Percent Subtraction, What 
Method?” by G. M. Wilson, in Journal 
of Educational Research, March, 1934. 
“A Review of Experiments on Sub- 
traction,’ by G. M. Ruch and C. D. 
Mead, in the Twenty-ninth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1930. 
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How should a mathematics club in the 
elementary school be organized, and what 
activities might be carried on? 

In the formation of a mathematics 
club in the elementary school 1 would 
suggest that you strive to have the 
initiative come from the pupils. As 
for organization, arrange to keep the 
club more or less under faculty spon- 
sorship after the othcers are elected. 
Furthermore, experiences of others in- 
dicate that the club should have defi- 
nite aims, and a regular meeting time, 
say once a week. I suggest also that 
credit be given for the right kind of 
work well done. 

As to topics that might absorb the 
interest of the pupils, I suggest that 
you consider the origin of our num- 
ber symbols, old ways of telling time, 
the metric system of measures, work of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, 
and so on. The children may become 
interested in constructing some of the 
instruments, for example, different 
kinds of sundials. 











Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some troublesome J reneme in teaching science? If so, 
TH 


write Mr. Blough, in care of 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


My pupils would like to make some blue- 
prints of leaves. Will you please explain 
how they are made? 


Use a photographic printing frame. 
In a dark closet, cut a piece of blue 
print paper to fit the frame. Place the 
leaf next to the glass and cover it with 
the blueprint paper, having the coated 
surface next to the leaf. Fasten the 
back of the frame. Expose the leaf to 
bright sunlight for from three to five 
minutes; then remove the exposed pa- 
per (in dark closet) and rinse in water. 
Dry the print. 


o 


Please tell me where I can get detailed 
lesson plans for teaching a unit on light 
and sound. 


The following sources will be help- 
ful to you. 

Light, No. 42 in The Instructor Se- 
ries of Illustrated Units (F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30). 

Teacher's Manual for Discovering 


Our World, Book Ill, for Grade VI, 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


by Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Glenn O. 
Blough, and Mary Melrose (Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago). Plans for 
teaching units on light and sound are 
given. The Manual is free to users 
of Discovering Our World, Book Ill, 
and is sold at small cost to others. 


Sd 


Will you please tell me where 1 can get 
information about the building of bird. 
houses? 


You will find these sources helpful. 
Bird Houses; How to Make and 
Where to Place Them, by Edmund J. 
Sawyer (Cranbrook Institute of 
Science, Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; $.20). 
Bird-Study for Schools, Part 1V, 
Bird-Houses, by Roger T. 
(National Association of 
Societies, 1006 Fifth 
York, N.Y.; $.05). 
Homes for Birds, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1456 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C.; $.05). 


Peterson 
Audubon 
New 


venue, 


Your Reading Problems 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? If so, send your problems to 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How can I help a third-grader who knows 
the phonic elements and can sound pho- 
netic words, yet is a slow reader? 


I suggest that you use easy but 
highly interesting material so that the 
child will feel a desire to move along 
in his reading, and will experience no 
dithculties in reading more rapidly. 
Give him definite purposes for reading 
faster, as directions for a game he is to 
play as soon as he understands the 
rules, directions for making something 
he will enjoy, facts he is to tell to the 
class, or an account of a challenging 
activity. The use of a tachistoscope 
or flash cards may help to develop 
habits of quick recognition of the word 
as a whole or of groups of words, so 
that the child will not give so much 
attention to the small phonetic ele 
ments which compose the word. 

Do not try to speed this child be- 
yond his natural thinking rate, as this 
may develop tension and habits of care- 
less reading, but do not permit him to 
continue to read too slowly. 


In silent reading, should the story be 
finished before questions are asked or 
should pupils read to find an answer? 


“The teaching procedure depends en- 
tirely upon the goal which has been 
selected for emphasis. If the aim is to 
teach children to find an answer to a 
question, they should read only until 
they have found the answer. This is a 
valuable reading skill and should have 
its place in any reading program. 

If the objective is to have the pupils 
get all the facts or details, and be pre 
pared to answer any question asked, 
they should be permitted to read 
through an entire selection before any 
questions are put to them. If a pupil 
cannot answer an important question, 
he should reread the selection to find 
the answer. However, emphasis should 
be upon getting all possible details in 
one reading. This, too, is an impor- 
tant reading skill and should have a 
place in the reading program. There- 
fore, each of your procedures may be 
used at appropriate times. 
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ANNOUNCING 


...A New Improved 
Edition of this Useful 
Handbook on Colds 





Fewer Colds! Shorter Colds! 


SCHOOL ABSENCES cots 
REDUCED 77% 


in tests including 2,650 school-age children 


Yes, that’s the record—the certified results of winter-long, 
doctor-supervised clinical tests, many of them in schools 
like yours! Just think what results like that would mean fo 
you and your students ...Of course, the simple Vicks Plan 
followed in these huge tests may not be as successful in your 
school as it was in the schools taking part in the tests .. 
On the other hand, it may be even more successful! IT’S 
CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. So mail 
the coupon—now! 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1941 


Last season teachers everywhere hailed our first Handbook 
on Colds as something they had always needed—an excel- 
lent Classroom Manual, as well as a helpful Family Guide 
for their pupils to carry home. And they actually used 
421,070 copies ! 

Now a new /mproved edition is just coming off the presses. 
It's nicely illustrated, more interesting, more helpful than 
ever. And we'll send you—absolutely free—all the copies 
you need for yourself and for your pupils to take home to 
their mothers. 


Simply mail the coupon below, specifying how many 
copies you need of this valuable Handbook on Colds. 





ae ae ae oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee eo —-—- ee 


*VICK CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 1201 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City 





Please send me — _ free copies of your Handbook on 
Colds, which I will give my pupils to study and take home to 


their mothers. 


Name 





Se hool Grade 








City State 





*Vick Chemical Company are the makers of Vicks Va-tro-nol, aid in pre- 
venting the development of many colds; and of Vicks VapoRub, family 
standby for relieving miseries of developed colds 
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JESSIE TODD 





Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Art Questions 
Answered 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
art problems. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Please suggest a recent, practical book on 
art that will give me a progressive point 
of view, 


7 he A rfs in thy 
Natalie Robinson Cole (John Day Co., 
Inc., New York; $1.75), was written 


( lassroom, by 


recently by a classroom teacher who 
knows how to inspire her pupils to 
I pu} 


create beautiful things. 
~ 


Can you give me a list of art problems 
for the primary grades for the first month 
of school? 

>. 


i. Draw children roller-skating to 


school. If your pupils draw five sticks 
for the fingers of cach hand, encourage 
them to draw the hand like a ball in 
stead, 
we look at a child in the distance, we 


If they draw 


They can be shown that when 


do not see each finger. 
each leg like a stick, encourage them to 
draw two lines for each leg to make it 
look stronger. 

2. Draw things 


pictures of they 


remember from summer. See pages 34 


Public Schools, 





and 35 of this issue for suggested step 
drawings. Use 12” x 18” paper. 

3. Draw trees with leaves falling. 

4. Illustrate with crayons the story 
of Peter Rabbit. 

§. Model animals out of clay. 

6. On some Monday let each child 
draw something that happened on the 
previous Saturday or Sunday. 

7. Make simple designs of big im 
aginary flowers. Suggest that the chil 
dren press hard on the crayons, On 
some days encourage them to use all 
On other days limit 
them to two or three. 


of the colors. 


+ 


How can I arrange to have the children 
paint on large pieces of paper when we 
have no special art room? 


Let the children spread the large 
pieces of tagboard or wrapping paper 
That 


will give them plenty of space. The 


on the hall floor near their room. 


dry paintings can be piled up in the 
cloakroom or in a closet. 


Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director of Music Education, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? 
THE INSTR 


so, write to Mr. Morgan, in care of 


UCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


Will you please tell me where I might be 
able to purchase tuned time bells for my 
rhythm band? 


You can purchase them direct from 
Ludwig & Ludwig, Inc., 1611 North 
Wolcott Avenue, Chicago, IIl., or from 
a music store in your locality. 


e 


When should the study of “form” in 
music be introduced? In what ways can 
this be done? 


In most of the simple rote songs for 
the lower grades we find repetitive 
phrases, and at this time children 
should be ‘encouraged to discern their 
presence. When a group is listening 
to records or is performing rhythms, 
attention could be given to the con- 
struction of the music. Another in- 
teresting feature, perhaps for the later 
elementary grades, is the recognition of 
tonal: and rhythmical sequences of 
short motives or figures; this is also 
important in beginning the study of 
song form. 
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Will you please offer suggestions for the 
procedure a committee should follow in 
selecting new music textbooks? 


In undertaking this important task 
you should first carefully examine the 
musical qualities of the songs in sever- 
al books. Then consider the literary 
value of the words; note types of songs 
suitable for the integrated units in the 
school study the grading 
and variety of musical content, princi- 
ples, and plans for the technical work 
in a well-rounded program of music. 
Finally note the cover, the illustrative 
designs, and the visibility of the type 
used, 


curricula; 


The combined opinions of all com 
mittee should serve in the 
choice of adequate texts. The music 
supervisor should be held responsible 
for the appraisal of the musical values 
of the books, while the elementary 
supervisor and teachers will assist in 
the evaluation of the remaining fac 
tors, when books are being chosen for 
the elementary school. 
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These two large double- 
faced wall charts (48" x 
50”), a 
amd an abridged 12-page 
hooklet 


project for intermediate 


$2-page book, 
comprise the 


urades, 
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“Living with Light” is a project for junior high and high 
school science students. It includes a 28-page illustrated 
manual for the teacher and 30 copies of a 4-page Lighting 
Quiz Sheet for students— designed to fit in with General 
Science and Physics courses. Produced by General Electric 
in collaboration with recognized educators. Complete pro- 
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BRINGS YOU COMPLETE “NEW STORY OF LIGHT’”’ 
PROJECT FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES! 


ERE is a school work project design- 

ed to help you show your pupils the 
important part that lighting plays in their 
daily lives. 
“The New Story of Light” includes a big 
32-page book, illustrated with more than 
40 photos and drawings; an abridged 12- 
page 
pupils; and two 38” x 50” double-faced 


booklet for distribution to your 


wall charts designed for classroom use. 
Three of the charts are printed in two 
colors, and the fourth in four colors. he 
project is planned for the intermediate 
grades, as an introduction to the study of 
light and seeing. It is a useful tie-in with 
regular courses in Social Studies, Geo- 
graphy, History, Health and Safety! Com- 
plete project, only 10c to cover mailing. 


(Extra copies of 12-page booklet, 2c each). 


BRINGS YOU COMPLETE "LIVING WITH LIGHT” PROJECT 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE CLASSES 
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General Electric Co., Lamp Dept., 166-11 ' 

A Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio ° 
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Please send me: “New Story of Light” Project 10c (postpaid) 0 ' 

“Living with Light” Project 10c (postpaid) 0 ; 
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Attractive Flower 
Arrangements 


(Continued from page 39) 


to do this. The group came back 
with an invitation for the class to 
visit the greenhouse. 

After viewing the interesting ar- 
rangements and listening to the talk 
by the florist, the class listed the fol 
lowing simple rules: 

1. Flowers should be about one and 
a half times the height of the vase, 
or one and a half times the width of 


the bowl. 


2. Do not use too many flowers. 


3. Do not mix too many kinds of 
tlowers. 

4. Place the dark or heavy flowers 
near the bottom and the lighter flow- 
ers at the top. 

5. Vary the heights of the flowers. 

Special problems were taken up for 
discussion. Magazine clippings, books 
on flower arrangement, pictures from 
magazines and flower catalogues, and 
advice from home helped in solving 
the following problems: 








1. How to arrange small tlowers, 
or large flowers with short stems. 
2. How to arrange a table bouquet. 


3. How to provide an interesting 
background. 


4. How to arrange vegetable and 
fruit groups. 

5. How to care for flowers. 
Interest was great, and many origi 
nal arrangements were the 


result. 
Harriet used a colored illustration 


from a picture book as background 
for her flowers; Barbara brought a 


screen which set off her tlowers to 


good advantage; and Jerry borrowed 
a wall hanging from home to use in 


the beauty corner. Ronald arranged 





his artistic display on a tray. 
Good effects were 
one or two floating flowers and a bit 
of foliage. 

As a culminating activity a flower 
exhibit was held, and other grades 
were invited to see it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Arms, J. T.; and Arms, D. N.: 
Design in Flower 
(Macmillan). 
Burroughs, Laura Lee: Flower Ar 
ranging—A_ Fascinating Hobby 
(The Coca-Cola Company, Atlan 
ta, Georgia). 

Greenwood, Thelma: Indoor Gar- 
dens, Unit Study Books, No. 452 
(American Education Press). 


Arrangement 


Poster Suggestions 


(For posters on pages 30 and 37) 


@® SINCE the poster on page 30 is 

the first in a series of Consti- 
lution posters, it may suggest to 
pupils the keeping of a pictorial sup- 
plement to a history or civics note- 
book. Other posters might be made 
using different symbols to express che 
idea in the text. 


Display the poster on page 37, and 
then ask the class to name other witts 
of nature, and draw them 


on in 
dividual posters. bor 


older pupils, 
the poster would make a good study 
in shades of yellow, from a light 
cream, through the gold of wheat, to 
the brown of whole grain breads, 


achieved with 
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".to Pay the Doctor, the Nurse 
and the Board Bill” 


You will never have to face that problem alone 


if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you can be sure of the help of a 
strong, financial friend when you are disabled by sickness or accident or 
are quarantined, Think what it will mean to you to know that when you 
need it cash will be waiting for you ready to speed to your relief by 
fastest air mail, 

For more than 40 years ‘T.C.U. has served teachers in every State of the 
Union, in Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rieo, Hawaii and the Canal 
Zone. No other similar organization has such a long and enviable record. 
Besides its low cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers you two other 
features that you will like 


First) No assessments can ever be made against you, even 
in time of severe epidemics. 
Second No agent will 
ugents, 
All we ask is that you send the coupon 
Then you alone decide. 


ever call, T.C.U. employs no 


and get all the facts by mail. 
Send the coupon today. 
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441 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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inimiers 


FIRST PRIZE ($50.00) - 


Awards -- 


The Instructor Travel Contest for 1941 


~Dorothy Marvin 


Instructor in French and English, A-to-Zed Private High School, 


Berkeley, California 


SECOND PRIZE ($25.00) 


NEW ORLEANS 


Helen Bradford 


Teacher, Grade 4, Lincoln School, Eldorado, Kansas 
MIDWESTERN AND EASTERN STATES 


THIRD PRIZE ($15.00) — Frances G. Bongartz 


Teacher, Bennington Rural School No. 8, Blackhawk County, Iowa 


FOURTH PRIZE ($10.00) 


Zpeches. Baglich 11 and 12, 


New Yor 


THE BLACK HILLS 


Carol R. Hall 


Medina High School, Medina, 
WESTERN STATES 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


(Unless otherwise noted, 


Carsten Ahrens, Biology, Fifth Ave- 
nue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
YOSEMITE PARK 


Mona Ames Bagby, Applicant (Ad- 
dress: Fairfield, Me.): BLUE RIDGE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Lota E. Blythe, English, Senior High 
School, Santa Ana, Cal.: NEW ENG- 
LAND; NEW YORK CITY 

Grace Eleanor Brown, Grades 7B 
8A, Public School 4, Richmond, New 
York, N.Y.: SOUTH AMERICA 


Helen H. Buckley, Business Admin- 
istration, Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Poultney, Vt.: CAPE COD 


Margaret S. Caskey, 7 R. L. 
Paschal High School, Fort Worth, 
Tex.: NEW ORLEANS 


Alberta E. Clouser, English, High 


School, New Bloomfield, Pa.: CANA- 
DIAN ROCKIES 

Opal A. Crabb, Grade 5, South 
Park School, Moberly, Mo.: ALASKA 

Esther H. Dawson, Grade 5, Third 
Ward School, Tarentum, Pa.: PENN 
SYLVANIA 

Fern Eads, English, South High 
School, Omaha, Neb.: TAOS, NEW 
MEXICO 


winner's position is that of teacher) 


Beth M. 
Lodge, Mont.: 


Deer 


Harwood, Grade 2 
, 


CALIFORNIA 
Alberta Hoag, English and Social 


Studies, Junior—Senior High School, 
Eureka. Springs, Ark.: VIRGIN IS- 
LANDS 

Ione Celestia Howard, Grades 2-3, 
Peck’s School, Pittsfield, Mass.: 


MAINE COAST 


Dorothy Elizabeth Lee, Grade 3, 


Zillah, Wash: LAKE CHELAN, 
WASHINGTON 


Adin F. Lehman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pawnee Rock, Kan.: KANSAS 


Esther M. MacDonald, English, 
Grades 11—12, Dartmouth High School, 
North Dartmouth, Mass.: MEXICO 


Eva Riehle, Secretary, Burbank Jun- 
ior High School, Berkeley, Cal.: MEX- 
ICO 

Sister Mary Esther, Grade 5, Holy 


Spirit Grammar School, Atlantic City, 
NJ.: NEW JERSEY 


Amy Lee Spencer, Head of English 
Department, St. Dunstan’s School, 
Providence, R.L.: HAWAII 

Elsie M. Windsor, Applicant (Ad- 
dress: Laguna Beach, Cal.): CANADA 

PACIFIC TO ATLANTIC 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Susan E. Abbot, Grade 1, Louisa May Alcott 
School, Boston, Mass.: NEW ENGLAND; 
NEW YORK 

Claribel J. Adams, Experimental Cookery, 
Vocational and Adult School, Beloit, Wis.: 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN 

Katherine Aisup, Grade 6, Green Street 

School, Lansdale, Pa.: NEW ENGLAND; 
HUDSON RIVER 

Nina M. Alexander, Grade 7, Maple Leaf 
School, S.S. No. 3, Crowland, Ont.: ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD OF CANADA AND U.S. 

Gerald Angus, Principal and Teacher, Grades 
6-8, Sugar Grove, lll.: SOUTHWEST 

Robert Andrew Armistead, History, 
School, Corsicana, Tex.: WEST 

Agnes Atkinson, Social Studies, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio: WEST 

Jeannette I. Baker, Music and English, 
Eugene Field Junior High School, Hannibal, 
Mo.: NEW ENGLAND 

Inez Bates, Demonstration, Grade 5, Mon- 
aghan School, Parker School oeet. Green- 
ville, S.C.: WESTERN NEW YO 

Mary Beauchamp, Secretary, eo rintendent 
of Schools, Webster Groves, Mo.: CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


High 


Grades 4-6, Allenstown 
NEW HAMP- 


Edna Benware, 
Grammar School, Suncook, N.H.: 
SHIRE 

Annie Laurie Bird, U.S. History, Hixh 
School, Nampa, Idaho: GRAND CANYON 

Gladys M,. Bixby, Principal, Lexington Ave- 
nue School, Providence, R.1.: WEST ; ALASKA ; 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 

Mary W. Blanchard, History, Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal $ JASPER 
PARK, CANADA 

Lena E. Bliss, Creative Writing and Modern 
Languages, American University, Los Angeles, 
Cal.: OREGON 


Ruth E. Blome, Physical Education and 
Arithmetic, Grades 4.6, Kirkwood School, Des 
Moines, lowa: CANADA (WEST); ALASKA 


Helen Booth, English, Prospect Junior Hixh 
School, Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
CIRCLE TOUR OF U.S. 

Wilma Boyer, Physical Education, Lincoln 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis.: MANITOBA, 
CANADA 

Louise Brandt, Attendance, Oconee County, 
Walhalla, S. C.: EASTERN U.S.; CANADA 

Ellen Lee Bridewell, Grade 6, Donaldsonville, 
Lu.: LOUISIANA 


oy ~ Horn Bryan, Grades 3- +. La Ballona 
School, Culver City, Cal.: EXIC 

Sallie Mae Burke, Spanish, latin, and Eng- 
lish, High School, Phillips, Tex.;: SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Lavinia Burton, Reading, Grades 5-6, 29th 
Street School, Anderson, Ind.: HAWAII 

Inez L. Butz, Sharp Rural District No. 172, 
Dwight, Il.: YOSEMITE PARK 

Fred D. Callaway, Head Teacher and Nat- 


uralization, Lockwood and Longfellow Evening 
Schools, Oakland, Cal.: OREGON 
Ray Conner, Landscape Painting, Public 


Schools, Glendale, Cal.: ARKANSAS OZARKS 
Gertrude J. Connor, Grade 5, Roosevelt 
School, Merchantville, N.J.: COSTA RICA 
Edith Marian Culter, Grade 5, Fullerton, 
Cal.: CALIFORNIA (DEATH VALLEY AND 
MOUNT WHITNEY) 
Florence W. Dodd, English, Grades 7A-7B, 


Prospect Junior High School, Bronx, New 
York, N.Y.: FLORIDA; BAHAMAS; VEN- 
EZUELA 


C. Mae Dunlap, Kindergarten, Miflin School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: ARIZONA 

Grace K, Eagles, Teaching Principal, Grades 
5 4, Marcella School, Rockaway, N.J.: PIKE’S 


PEAK, COLORADO 
Sara C. Emmons, Grade 1, Locke Street 
ae Saco, Me.: WILLIAMSBURG, VIR- 


Orville A. Engstrom, Science, Grades 8-9, 
Anderson W. Clark Junior High School, La 
Crescenta, Cal. : CALIFORNIA GHOST MIN- 
ING TOWNS 

Lydia M. Enix, Applicant (Address: Miami, 
Okla.): 13 ORIGINAL STATES AND EARLY 
FRONTIER 

Ralph W. Espy, Bookkeeping, High School, 
Danville, Il.: COLORADO 

Gladys L. Fagsvoog, Kindergarten, Breitung 
Township, Iron Mountain, Mich.: ARIZONA 

Ruth Fedder, Guidance Counselor, Junior 
High School, Elkins Park, Pa.: ALASKA 

Aileen Fielding, Grades 1-8, Logan Special 
School, Rogers, Ark.: ARKANSAS OZARKS 

Dorothy C, Fleming, Grade 2, University 
School, Milwaukee, Wis.: MEXICO 

Louise Flynn, Freshman English, Du Quoin 
Township High School, Du Quoin, Ill: MIS- 
SISIPPI, OH1O, TENNESSEE RIVERS 

Gladys M. Fox, Literature, Grade 7, Sweet- 
ser Junior High School, Saugus, Mass.: WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 

Charles Marvin Franklyn, “oo ane 
High School, San Angelo, Tex.: MEX 

Greta T. Garrison, Critic, Grades 1 ry 
pus School, State Teachers 
Pa.: YOSEMITE PARK 

Adah D. Gibbons, Economics, Brackenridge 
High School, San Antonio, Tex.: MEXICO 

Harry 8S. Goodwin, Senior English, High 
School, New Bedford, Mass.: ALASKA 

Mabel A. Green, Grade 5, Edina School, In- 
dependent District No. 17, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
QUEBEC PROVINCE 

Carrol Carman Hall, Chemistry, High School, 
Springfield, Il.: NORTHWEST 

Beatrice Louise Harms, Substitute, Kinder- 
warten-Primary, Oakland, Cal.: ALASKA 

Wilma W. Harper, Arithmetic, Grades 4-6, 
0. M. Roberts School, Teague, Tex.: WEST 

Hope Harrin, Critic, Grade 3, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla.: ALA- 
KAMA; NEW MEXICO; MINNESOTA; NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

Kathleen proce oes School, Nezah, Ont. : 
ALBERTA, CANA 

Vera Hicks, ade 4, Eoline, Ala.: WEST 

Ruth C, Hildreth, Grade 6, Center School, 
North Haven, Conn.: GRAND CANYON 

Ruth Hoddle, Principal, McCray School, 
Salida, Colo.: SOUTHWEST; MEXICO 

John P. Hoffman, Acting Superintendent, 
Nobles County Schools, Worthington, Minn.: 
GRAND CANYON 

Mildred Keith Horn, Mathematics, Natrona 
County High School, Casper, Wyo.: VICTORIA, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Joyce Horner, English, Hood College, 
erick, Md. : ME XICO 

Elvira T. Jehnecn, Substitute in Swedish, 
English, and Public Speaking, Public Schools, 


r am- 
College, Edinboro, 


Fred- 


Duluth, Minn.: LAKE SUPERIOR 

Waldemar V. Johnson, Swedish, Denfeld 
High School, Duluth, Minn.: PENNSYL- 
VANIA; DELAWARE 


Kay Kellogg, Science, Woodrow Wilson Ju- 
nior High School, Port Arthur, Tex.: MEXICO 

Myrtle Kelly, Grades 5-6, Consolidated 
School, Dundee, Ky.: CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 

Katy King, Grade 4, Elementary School, 
Crockett, Tex.: MEXICO 

Paul E. Kinney, Applicant (Address: Black- 
foot, Idaho): ATTU, ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 

Celia C, Klavans, Social Science, _ Junior 
High School, Denver, Colo.: MEXIC 

Louise Knight, School Librarian, 
Tex.: WYOMING 

Hermann L. Koerner, Assistant Principal 
and Arithmetic, Bay Avenue School, Patchogue, 
N.Y.: CIRCLE TOUR OF U.S. 

Goldie Lane, Grade 2, Jacksonville, Tex.: 


Orange, 


SOUTHWEST; CALIFORNIA 
Dorothy May Lawson, Grade 3, Whittier 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo.: "BOSTON ; 


NEW YORK CITY 


Velista P. Leist, Grades 2B-3B, Dundee 
School, Omaha, Nebr.: NEW ENGLAND 

Bertha H. Lewis, Applicant yo Barne. 
veld, Wis.): WISCONSIN DEL 

Lillian E, Liener, Grade 5, ool Town- 
ship Public School, Gibbstown, N.J.: ARIZONA 

Leila J. Lile, School No. 1, Albright Valley 
District, Danzig, N.D.: MINNESOTA 

Stella Lovering, French, Los Angeles City 
— ze, Los Angeles, Cal.: ECUADOR; PERU; 
Cc 

Franklin MacDonald,  —_— High School, 
Watsonville, Cal.: HAW 

wee Martin, Big te Seanad School, Glace, 

W.Va.: HONOLULU 

Sue McGowan, English, John Marshall High 
School, Rochester, N.Y.: YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 

Eleanor H. McRoberts, Kindergarten, Central 
School, Pine Plains, N.Y.: BERMUDA 

Carol D. Mereness, Commercial, Senior High 
School, Mitchell, S.D.: NEW ZEALAND; 
AUSTRALIA 

Wanda Lee Mills, Grade 4, Hayti, Mo.: BLUE 
RIDGE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Frances L. Moore, Grade 
School, Hancock, Md.: WEST 

Ruth Moulton, Social Science and Languages, 
Broward County, Fla.: FLORIDA 

Phyllis D. Orben, Principal and Grade 4, 
Lincoln School, Palmer Township, Easton, Pa.: 


“ee 


8, Junior High 


Addie ae Parker, Grade 4, Lovington, 
N.M.: CUB 

Ida Santeew Penney, Supervisor, Grade 3, 
Campus Training School, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va.: GREAT SMOKY MOUN.- 
TAINS PARK 

Robert E. Pike, Pageant (Address: Great 
Bend, Pa.): VERMON 

Edith Piotrowski, 
Lincoln High 
HAWAII 

Bertha Pitts Piper, Algebra, Roberts Junior 
High School, Medford, Mass.: GRAND CAN- 
YON 


Living, Abraham 
Angeles, Cal.: 


- 
School, Los 


Mary Elizabeth Platt, Grade 2, Irondequoit 
School No. 1, Rochester, N.Y.: PUGET SOUND 

Thelma L. Pruitt, Art, Intermediate Grades, 
Central Ward School, Commerce, Tex.: NEW 
MEXICO 

Grace E. Quinby, Supervisor, Junior High 
School Social Studies, Training School, East 
Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Tex.: 
CUBA 

Blanche Ratcliffe, Literature, Grades 7-8, 
Gainesville, Fla.: SOUTH AMERICA 

Bernice Redpath, Power Operating, Edith L. 
Groves Handicraft School, Toronto, Ont.: 
HUDSON BAY KEGION 

Barbara Rehberg, Applicant (Address: Bruns- 
wick, Neb.): MIDWEST; NEW YORK CITY 

Lois I. Reichert, Grades 3-5, Midland, S.D.: 
BLACK HILLS 

Gladys M. Relyea, Science Supervisor, Stew- 
art ‘Training School, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: CHINCOTEAGUE ISLAND, 
VIRGINIA 

Helen E. Rezin, Grade 


7, Blue Ridge Indus- 
trial School, ; 


Bris, Va.: MEXICO 
Isabel G. Ringwood, Grade 4, 

School, Edmonton, Alta.: MAINE 
Florida Robinson, Buffalo Rural School, Buf- 

falo Station, Va.: CRATER LAKE, OREGON 
Leone Rood, Spanish and English, Ketter- 


Norwood 


linus High School, St. Augustine, Fla.: SOUTH 
AMERICA 
Marvin Rosenberg, Journalism, Roosevelt 


High School, 
CALIFORNIA 

Velma J. Ross, Applicant (Address: Koko- 
mo, Ind.): UTAH-ARIZONA PARKS 

Pearl T. Sampson, Star Rural School, Spring- 
field, Mo.: WEST 

Irene Sansom, Grade 5, Bailey School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS, 
TENNESSEE 

Vesta Seaman, English, Thomas A. ee 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn.: OHIO 

Cyrena Smith, Spanish, High School, 
Springs, Wyo.: MEXICO 
-Frances Smith, Grade 2, 
Lincoln, Neb.: WYOMING 

Leon O. Smith, Assistant Superintendent, 
Omaha, Neb.: NEW ENGLAND 

Madeline Smith, Primary, Public 
League City, Tex.: GUATEMALA 

Carol Solem, Private Teacher, Diction and 
Expression, Minneapolis, Minn.: OKLAHOMA 

Doris I. Solem, Supervisor, Koester School, 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn.: 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Dorothy C. Sorrells, General Science, Jack- 
son Junior High School, Houston, Tex,: QUE- 
BEC PROVINCE 

Ethel Wiley Stallings, Freshman English, 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss.: BERMUDA 

Hattie M. Swofford, District No. 1, Latah 
County, Potlatch, Idaho: NORTHWEST 

Margaret C. Teal, Chemistry, High School, 
Rockwood, Mich.: WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Carrol G. Thorson, Deputy Superintendent, 
Haakon County, Philip, S.D.: WEST 

Marian E. Trow, Science and Physical 
Education, High School, Lanark, Ill.: SOUTH- 
WEST; MEXICO; CENTRAL AMERICA 

Lou G. Twining, Geography, 7th Grades, 
Adams School, Phoenix, Ariz.: PERU 

Mrs. C. B. Underwood, Grades 1-4, Silver 
Peak School, Sanco, Tex.: MEXICO 

Geraldine Ann Welsh, Grade 7, Consolidated 
Sehool, Newhall, lowa: NEWFOUNDLAND; 
ST. PIERRE MIQUELON 

Eva F. White, Substitute, 
Berkeley, Cal.: MEXICO 

Rosa D. Willis, Upper Piedra Rural School, 
Pagosa Springs, Colo.: MIDWEST; EAST 

M. Barbara young, Grade 3%, Clarence 
Thompson Schoo West Haven, Conn.: 
PUERTO RICO; ViRG IN ISLANDS 


Oakland, Cal.: TRINITY ALPS, 


Rock 
Hartley School, 


School, 


Public Schools, 
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Let Us Play Up to the Preprimer 


(Continued from page 14) 


are cut up and placed in envelopes. 
The object is to have the child match 
the proper names to the pictures. The 
name cards are attached to objects in 
the room. The children must find the 
names by looking around the room. 

These games should be left where 
the children can get them when their 
assigned work is done. 

Game 4: The color game. 

The object of this game is to teach 
the children to distinguish colors. For 
example, ask the children to think of 
all the things in the room that are 
green, all the things that are yellow, 
and so on. Then display a large color 
chart with the names printed clearly 
under little squares of colored paper. 

Cut-up games involving color, 
similar to cut-up games dealing with 
objects, may be used. 

Game 5: What can I do? 

Here the action words, s/and, sit, 
walk, run, and hop, are introduced. 
The children demonstrate these ac 


tions, The teacher can_ illustrate 


them with simple stick-figure draw- 
ings. These illustrations with the 
words under them should be dis- 
played as a chart. The game consists 
of having one child demonstrate an 
action and another child find a flash 
card with the word on it. 

To strengthen the concepts learned 
through these games, mimeographed 
or hectographed work sheets should 
be used. Be sure that the print is 
large and clear. A magnitype type- 
writer is most satisfactory for this 
work. Directions should not be print- 
ed on these first work sheets, as words 
the children cannot be expected to 
read are apt to confuse them. 

A few suggestions for types of 
work sheets are shown on page 14. 

As a result of this game and pic- 
ture method of introducing reading 
I have found that the children go in- 
to their book reading with a good 
sized vocabulary, with habits of 
observation well established, and with 
a feeling of independence. 


How Democratic Is Your School? 


(Continued from page 15) 


majority, after frank discussion by the 
whole group, with the teacher advis- 
ing and guiding as needed. There is 
steadily decreasing necessity for the 
teacher to make final decisions or take 
full control of any group activity. 
C. With respect to equality of op- 
portunity for self-realization. 

1. The life of the school provides 
for a wide range of activities, in 
which children may voluntarily en- 
gage, or into which they may be 
guided according to their abilities and 
needs. These possibilities include 
many suitable for every type of na- 
ture or interest found in the class. 

2. There are many opportunities 
to learn to work and play with 
others, both in the school and out- 
side. These opportunities are of 
such range that each child may some- 
times be a leader and at other times 
follow the lead of another. 

3. There are many opportunities 
for children to take responsibility, 
both for their own affairs and for the 
welfare of other individuals and of 
their whole group. These possible re- 
sponsibilities range from the very 
easy and simple to the really large and 
important, so that there are some ap- 
propriate for every child’s capacities. 

4. The organization of the school 
is flexible, so that each child may 
have work that is interesting and 
challenging to him, calling forth his 
best efforts, yet within his powers to 
accomplish if he does the best he can. 
D. With respect to equality in 
dignity and worth of individual per- 
sonalities. 

1. The teacher treats each child 
with the same respect and courtesy 
she expects and desires for herself. 

2. The children increasingly evi- 
dence respect for the rights and priv- 
ileges of their classmates. 

3. Every child has an opportunity 
to share in planning, carrying out, 
and evaluating the activities of the 
group of which he is a member. 
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4. The children increasingly sce 
the good of the whole school as de- 
pendent upon the participation of all 
its members. They are encouraged 
to respect every form of service 
which makes for the general welfare, 
and are given opportunity voluntarily 
to undertake in turn all the various 
tasks which they are able to perform. 

§. The children are helped to ap- 
preciate the contributions of all 
members of the local community to 
the total community life. 

6. There is some form of school 
self-government, and the children are 
helped to see exemplified in simple 
services the qualities which make one 
of their number worthy of election 
to a post of larger responsibility. 

E. With respect to preparation for 
American citizenship. 

The children are learning to know 
when they are acting democratically 
and thus to recognize the character 
istics and appreciate the values of 
democracy as a way of living to 
gether. They are helped to see the 
same characteristics as present or 
needed in life outside the school; they 
are learning about the progress that 
the nation has made in its striving 
toward democracy; and they are 
facing with increasing eagerness the 
share they may take, either now or 
in the future, in moving it still furth 
er toward the ideal, 

F. With respect to the 
place in a democratic school. 

The teacher is for her pupils the 
ever-present exemplar of democracy. 
To this end, she must herself live 
democratically, not only helping her 
pupils to achieve freedom and equal 
ity, but herself experiencing it in her 
relationships with the administration 
and the patrons of the school. 

Perhaps you wish to add other 
marks of a democratic school to this 
list. Make your own list, and then 
answer for yourself the question: 
How democratic is your school? 


teacher’ s 











YOUR 


UNIT OF WORK 
ON RAYON 


may win one 
of these prizes 








$100.00 Cash 


FIRST PRIZE 
Also 6 Longines Wittnaver Watches 
Retailing at $45.00 Each or More 


The Rules of this Contest are easy. Whether you 
teach Primary, Middle or Upper Grades, you will 
find that your children will be fascinated by a Unit 
of Work on Rayon, and the story of the process of 
making Rayon. This story is one of ingenuity and 
imagination. It offers innumerable correlations. 


FOLLOW THIS FORMAT 


Follow the general form used in the Illustrated 
Units of Work which appear in the INSTRUCTOR 
each month. Start it now. Establish your ob- 
jectives at once. Outline your approaches and de- 
velop the Unit step by step. Compile your Bib- 
liography and get your class, or even your entire 
school, to participate. 


SEND FOR SOURCE MATERIAL 


You will need some source material to work with, 
and you will find that the American Viscose Cor- 
poration offers you a wide variety of authentic ed- 
ucational helps, consisting of samples inthe raw, 
swatches of the finished product, illustrated book- 
lets, and teaching easels. Select the material you 
need, as described on this page, fill out the coupon 
below, enter the Contest and win the $100.00 Cash 
Prize or one of the lovely 6 Longines Wittnauer 
Wrist Watches, the retail price of which is at least 
$45.00 each, 


PRIZES AWARDED DECEMBER 20th 


The Contest closes November 30th and the prizes will 
be awarded December 20th to the 7 winning teachers 
for the best Units of Work on Rayon presented. The 
judges will be the editors of the INSTRUCTOR 
Muaypuzine, 


The Unita of Work submitted by teachers will not be 
retu ned, The American Viscose Company reserves 
the publication rights to all material and will become 
the owner of all manuseripts submitted in this con- 


test, 


IMPORTANT—-There is nothing to buy, and your en- 
try in this Contest will be without any cost whutso 
ever to you. When we receive your Unit of Work on 
Rayon, the money you have sent us for 
rinl will be refunded, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ource mate 


AMERICAN Viscose CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the following Educational Helps checked below. Currency, 
Check or Money Order enclosed: 


1. Educational Kit, with one copy of [] 4. ‘Home Economics and Rayon"’...  16¢ 
“‘Home Economics and Rayon"’... 50¢ 
2. “What Is Rayon”. iat FREE } 5. ‘Important Facts About Spun Rayon’’ FREE 
3. ‘Rayon from Forest to Fashion,"’ 6. “Important Facts About Rayon” FREE 
with as many Student Booklets as 
ff rrrrerrrrrerry rrr 75¢ } Combination Offer 1 and 3 $1.00 
OE rT EP r rr rr Ter eT Tr rT ere TTT To Te TCT Ce 
0 A eee rer ee re ee TT eT Tee ere re TTT CT CC TTT 
COM ixnssaswaws Per Ter Te | Serr reer tine 
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Yet this Latest Book on.. 


RHYTHM BANDS #2 


@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 
children, which makes it easy for any teacher to develop 
a successful rhythm band. Simple— practical — built 
on Ludwig’s long experience. ..This new, handsomely 
illustrated book contains full information on newest 
Ludwig & Ludwig equipment. 








Complete Outfits 
$5.45 Up 


Pa : 
nbd MELODY 9 ¥60) Bt vahen Bat 


Give your “R-B” new interest this year with new 
melody instruments, so easy to play. Tuned 
Resonator Bells, Song Flutes, Chime Tubes, Xylo- 
phones. Superb musical quality easily mastered. 
Complete instructions included, prices moderate. 





Gay and thrilling are these color- 
ful new Cuban Claves, Maracas, 
Rhythm-Tone Gourds and Cuban 
type Banjos. Your band will be 
delighted. Inexpensive, durable and 

loads of instructive fun. Teaching 


Send coupon below for your Ilat- 
est Ludwig & Ludwig Rhythm 
Band catalog and special litera- 
ture on these newest “R-B” 
instruments. All sent free to 
teachers. No obligation, 
guide included. 


Come On Out on Parade with a KADENCE KORPS 


Up to now, your Rhythm Band has been strictly indoors. Now you can amaze 
and delight parents with a ““Kadence Korps” on parade. 
Kadence Korpe drums and cymbals are made especially for 
children of Khythm Band age. Beautifully toned, sturdy, 
quickly mastered, priced for the Rhythm Band budget. 
Ludwig & Ludwig has the best and most com- 
plete line for beginner and advanced Rhythm Bands. Send coupon now for 
special literature illustrating and describing all these wonderful things. 





















LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Inc. Dept.919 1611-23 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
Without obligation, please send me your new literature on Rhythm Bands. 


| Name pans 


{ City State Position 








HOW TO TEACH MUSIC TO CHILDREN 


For the classroom teacher or music supervisor in need of 
suggestions and plans for teaching music in the elementary 
grades this book will prove invaluable. In addition to its help- 
ful chapters on how to teach music, it contains nearly 100 songs 
and a complete set of daily lesson plans. 


Price: $1.50, postpaid. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
This is a concise and practical presentation of essential in- 
formation concerning this new form of writing which is being 
rapidly adopted by progressive schools. It also presents the 
advantages to be derived from the use of manuscript writing 
and contains models of approved manuscript forms. 


Price: 25 cents, postpaid. 





THE ECONOMY CHART OUTFIT 


This is a remarkably helpful outfit consisting of two charts 
with pockets for holding letter and word cards, 362 cards of 
useful primary words and suffixes, several alphabets of small 
and capital letters, an ample supply of punctuation marks, and 
enough of everything to build an extensive primary reading 


vocabulary. Price: $1.00, postpaid. 





PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS AND GAMES 


This is a complete and practical outfit for teaching numbers 
to beyinners. It consists of domino cards, self-testing games, 


and other useful number devices—-some for the teacher's use 


and others for use as pupil’s seatwork, 








Price: 50 cents, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY *** WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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A Field and Four Friends 


(Continued from page 21 


Dick looked at Ned a moment; then 
He pulled a pencil from 
and laid the map flat on 
a patch of grass. 

“Here you are, ladies and gentle- 
men,” he called. “Step up and 
choose your foreign travel trip! Take 
the pencil, shut your eyes, put the 
pencil down on the map—and there 
you are, on the other side of the 
world! No passports, 
sea voyage. Just move _the pencil, 
and choose your country.” 

Of course Bob grinned too. He 
took the pencil from Dick, and shut 
Around went the pencil in 
twice, three 
Down it came, squarely in the mid 
dle of ¢ hina. 

“There’s your chance to sail on a 
said Sally. 

“China’s such an unusual country, 
said Ned. “The people read back 
ward, and shake their own hands.” 

“Better brush up on your Chinese,” 
said Dick, “and | hope you like rice. 
Now it’s your turn, Ned. 


he laughed. 
his pocket, 


no expensive 


his ¢ yes. 


the air, once, times. 


sampan, 


Let's see 
how far you can go on one turn of a 
pencil,” 

Ned was quite serious about it. He 
waved the 
and then dropped it quickly. 
lour heads bent over the map to find 


shut his eyes, pencil 


around, 


Ned's country. 
said Ned. “I never 


thought of choosing that country. 


“les Greece, 


“Don’t get lost in one of the old 
ruins,” said Dick. “Now it’s my 
turn, unless Sally insists on going 
along.” 

“Yes, | do, even if | am younger. 
I'm just as much interested in the 
children of other lands as you are. 
Sally reached for the pencil, swung 
in three circles, and then brought 
it down like an airplane, landing. 

“It’s Italy!” she cried. 
and vineyards, and olives.” 

“Be sure to sing ‘O Sole Mio’ while 
you re there,” said Dick. “But I'd 
better be looking after my own pass- 
port.” 


= 


“Gondolas, 


He flourished the pencil over the 
map, held it poised for an instant, 
and then dropped it. 

“Russia!” he cried, when he opened 
his eyes. “PIL have to get out the 
overcoat that Mother put away in 
moth balls. Imagine going that far 
north!” 

His eyes were twinkling with the 
fun that they were having. Then he 


looked across at Bob, and his smile 
disappeared, for Bob was frowning. 

“This is just make-believe,” Bob 
said, half angrily. “It’s just a game, 
It hasn’t a thing to do with meeting 
foreign children.” He stopped, his 
eyes watching something that they 
couldn’t see. “What’s that moving 
in the bushes?” he asked suddenly. 

They all looked at the clump of 
alders. The branches seemed to move 
a bit, but nothing was to be seen. 

The boys and Sally darted about 
through the tangle of dewberry vines 
and the long grass, but there wasn’t 
a thing to be found. 

“Look!” cried Sally, pointing to 
some tall grass. “That grass is 
pushed down as though someone had 
been lying there.” 

“Someone was hiding and listening 
to all our plans,” said Dick, in disgust. 
“That's a mean trick. If anyone 
wants to know what we're doing, 
why doesn’t he come and see whether 
he can get in the group?” 

Ned dropped on his knees by the 
hollow in the grass. 

“Someone has been here,” he said, 
“and while he listened to us, he was 
whittling.” Ned picked up some 
white shavings and rubbed them in 
his fingers. “Why—it’s soap!” he 
exclaimed, holding out the shavings. 
“How queer! Who would whittle 
soap of all things?” 

The four walked toward home 
talking and wondering. At the 
fence that closed in the field, Sally 
stopped. She turned to the boys. 

“You can go on,” she said, “but 
I've had a bright idea. I’m not go- 
ing home—I’m starting for Italy.” 

The boys stared. Sally looked 
back over her shoulder, pleased at the 
surprise she had given them. 

“TIl be back tomorrow, and meet 
you at the field,” she said. “Then 
Pll tell you all about it.” « 

“You never can guess what she'll 
do next,” said Bob, “but to say she 
was going to Italy is the strangest 
thing she ever did think of.” 

Dick looked after Sally thought- 
fully, a new respect in his eyes. 

“Sally may be younger than we 
are,” he said, “but you'll have to 
admit that she was the first one of us 
to start on a foreign journey. Wait 
and see—she may have something to 
tell us tomorrow.” 

(Continued in the October issue) 


Interests and the New Curriculum 


(Continued from page 23) 


talked. The results should be filed for 
reference throughout the year. Ques- 
tionnaires may be administered in the 
middle and again at the end of the 
school year, to indicate the enlarge 
ment of old interests and the emer 
gence of new ones, 

The questionnaires used with this 
yroup are given on page 23. 

Modern 
the face that children learn more 
easily when they are truly interested. 


psy chok yy demonstrates 


So the curriculum for the group of 
third-grade children who were given 
the questionnaire was made to con 


form to the interests which they evi 
denced on it. Large units and all 
group activitics were chosen in ac- 
cordance with the interests of the 
majority. 

The interests of individuals or of 
small groups were also utilized in the 
class maga 
Types of contri 
butions were not limited in any 
way. In face unusual articles, poems, 
or stories were particularly wanted 


program of activities. A 
zine was published. 


Each of the children was given a 
reading list to fit his own specific 
(Continued on page 6%) 
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"FUN Beginning” 
ae EASY 
NUMBERS 


WORKBOOK 
Introduces 
NEW--th ti thru 


interesting pictures 
and exercises to num- 
ber forms and simple 
arithmetic. Approved, 
effective. Fine for col- 
oring. Heavy paper 
covers, 48 pp. 7x10 in. 
Over 150 illus. Each 20¢; 
doz. $2.00, postpaid. 








BECALEY-CAROY COMPANY 
Chay 





HAVE YOU 
OUR CATALOG? 
88 interesting pages with 
over 3,000 teaching aids, 
well classified. MailedFree. 





PROGRESSIVE NUMBER 
SEATWO! No 


Twelve oll 8x10 in. cards 
with separate number squares 
to place for correct anewer. 
Per set 40c postpaid. 








1634 INDIANA AVENUE 7 CHICAGO 








A SERVICE 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS 


Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies and 
outlines, article and book reviews; convention and 
club talks, secular and religious. Minimum charges 
$1.00. Write for specific rates for your work. 


VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deaderick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee 


C CAR-SICK? 
MAY BE PREVENTED 
eK wlan vai aus 00 


Mothersill's 


EASICK REMEDY 


Are You “Job Satisfied” 
for next term ? 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 
START $1,260 TO $2,100 YEAR 


68,578 appointments 1940 fiscal year. Thousands appoint- 
ments every year. Teachers have a big advantage. Big 
pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. B229, Rochester, N.Y., for 




















free 32-page book with list of government positions for 
teachers, and full particulars telling how to qualify. 











RISTMAS CARDS $f 
Extra Cash for You 


Amazing bargain! Fast, easy seller. 60 beautiful Christmas 
Cards with customer's name imprinted only $1. Others low 
as 60 for $1. Big | value “3 bring f you quick earnings. Many 

her barg hristmas Card ssortments, 


FREE SAMPLES Gift Wrappinas, acer aa eee esti Game 
General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. P-818, Chicago, Ill. 


STAMPED LINES) 


Buy quality stamped goods direct from manufac 














turer- save one-half. Over 100 new items — scarves, 
pillow cases, table cloths, bridge sets, towels, 
aprons, imported linens and novelties. Complete 
embroidering inatructions free It's enay Write 


MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO., 
22 W. 21st St.,.Dept. 783, New York, N. Y. 


La sily Larned Spare hours 


SELL wnw CHRISTMAS CARDS 
me * eas how friends, others these big 
niucPersonaiChristmas Cards, with name, 


“are § BO fe $1. Make quick profits. Also sell fam 
wits § ous “He pauate raft’’ 21-card ChristmasA ssort- 

er vent Your pre ofit 50e¢ 14 money makers 
NAME No 


iift , Bm Etchings, etc experience 
needed Write for samples on approval today 


JOHN A. HERTEL CO., 305 W.Adams St., Dpt.921,Chicago, ti. 


MAP OFFER 


Outline and colored desk 
maps of every size and 
description offer teaching 
aid in Geography, History, 
and all the Social Studies. 


A 50c Packet 
One map of each kind C 
Postage paid, only... 

WRITE TODAY—USE COUPON 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 














1 9-41 


Send me your Special Packet of Desk 
Maps. I enclose 10c. 
Name 
Address 
City Stat 
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How to Make Doll 


Furniture 


(Continued from page 31) 


cotton before putting on the cloth. 
Other satisfactory finishes are wall- 
paper or construction paper. Tempera 
paint, shellacked when dry, may also 
be used. The paint is suggested for 
young children, as it avoids having 
them cut the material, and paste or 
sew it in place. 

Divan. 

Use a one-piece empty candy box. 

Turn the box upside down. Glue 
the flaps and the cover to the sides of 
the box. Roll the arms and back, or 
cut them to any desired shape. 

The divan may be finished in any 
of the methods suggested for the 
chair, Six tiny pillows, made to fit 
the back and seat of the divan, will 
add greatly to its appearance and 
create a realistic effect. 

Table. 

Use an empty ice-cream carton. 

Cut off the bottom of the carton 
and make twelve slits up the sides for 
legs. If you wish the legs to be of 
uniform size, make the slits an equal 
distance apart. Fold under every 
other section. 

Paint the table and shellac it when 
it is thoroughly dry. 


You, Too, Can Do It 


(Continued from page 39) 


shortened to make the arrangement 
heavy at the bottom. The crystal 
rock nestles in the center of , the 
composition and supplies color rela- 
tion to the container. 

The photograph in the 
column shows an arrangement featur- 
ing good line and rhythm in design. 
Only three leaves are used, making 
the composition a bit extreme. The 
crystal rock has been placed at the 
back of the arrangement, making it 
eye-appealing from every angle. 

If you have ultramodern taste, 
you can easily express your preference 
in compositions like that in the 
lower photograph in the first column. 
The arrangement is tall and elegant 
and may be created by swirling your 
blossoms in a curved line to the bot- 
tom of the container. Begin with the 
smaller flowers, graduating them so 
that the larger blossoms are placed at 
the base of the composition. This 
decoration features motion and line. 
It may appear complicated, but you 
need only try it to prove just how 
simple and easy it is to do, 

In the composition shown in the 
third column we use a figure of the 
Madonna. The blossoms have been 
kept low, thereby avoiding confusion 
with the face of the figure. The ar- 
rangement of flowers and leaves is 
balanced, with variation in heights. 

Do not hesitate to try your hand at 
this art, for often talents remain dor- 
mant.and only stimulation may be 
necessary to discover them. Remem- 
ber that you learn by doing, so secure 
material and set to work with your 
favorite bowl. If you have no acces- 
sories, do not be disturbed—you will 
eventually round out your assortment 
of materials either by purchasing 
them or through gifts from friends. 


second 
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This simple GMAC Figuring 
Chart gives you all your car- 
financing figures in dollars and 
cents... shows you exactly 
what you get for what you 
pay. 

In a few minutes you can 
figure your own transaction 
-++ you can see for yourself 
how little it really costs to buy 
the General Motors car you 
Notice, too, that the 


General Motors Installment 


want. 


“ 





Plan includes broad insurance 
protection for your car, 
Special Teachers’ Plan... 
As an extra convenience, if 
you buy on the GMAC Special 
Teachers’ Plan, 
need be made during the sum- 


no payments 


mer vacation months. 

But discover for yourself 
the convenience and low cost 
of the General Motors Instal- 
ment Plan. Send the coupon 


for your Figuring Chart today! 


ind Cadillac car 


' a. This plan is available only through dealers in Buick 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac « 


Chart ecked be 
cb 


jow? 


guick 
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Complete pen, 
black or colors 
with Duracrome 
Ke - New - Point 
$1.00 and up 


(Canadian prices 
slightly higher) 


aided. 


tion. 












pen dealers, 
Cooper Street, 








No other fountain pen, regardless of price, offers so 
wide a choice of writing points. 
penmanship system you teach, your students can 
secure an Esterbrook fountain pen with a point so 
exactly suited that their progress will be materially 
Try an Esterbrook and determine the point 
you feel is best suited to your penmanship instrue- 
For sale at all leading stationers and fountain 


Regardless of the 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, 68 
Camden, N. J. 


RE-NEW-POINT | 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Reading? Arithmetic? 
Art? 


Events? Science? 


Writing? 


Geography? History? Current 


It is difficult, indeed, to name a sub- 
ject or project in the teaching of which 
a Spencer Combination Delineascope 
cannot be employed effectively. For 
here is an instrument which dramati- 
cally magnifies and projects not only 
lantern slides but opaque objects and 


illustrations as well — photographs, 


Spencer Lens Company 
Scientific Suctvemnens Division of 


AMERICAN OPTICAL 


orig 





Teach 
YOUR 
Subject 


with a 


VA 
DELINEASCOPE 


drawings, post cards, printed matter, 
illustrations from news weeklies, travel 
magazines and educational publications, 
Material is always available at little or 


no cost. 


The Spencer representative in your 
vicinity will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration. Or, if you prefer, we 
will send an illustrated folder upon re- 


Write Dept. W 36. 


) 


quest. 


COMPANY 


Seles Offices, New ¥ ork Chicago, Sen Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, Dalles,C olumbus, St Louis, Philedelphie, Atiente 
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An Easy-to-Make Portfolio 


(Continued from page 36) 


Bringing the two long sides together, 
hold the corners precisely, and clip 
through the two edges at the 34-inch 
mark (Diagram C). This ensures 
that the flaps of both sides of the 
portfolio will be alike. (Of course, 
dots could be made instead, but the 
clipping usually is more accurate.) 
Fold over the 3¥%-inch margin on the 
right in the same way that the hori- 
zontal folds were made (Diagram D). 

Next fold over the 34-inch mar- 
gin on the left. Unfold the paper. 
Carefully cut out on the creases the 
two squares made by the folding 
Cut also 3'%” on each side 
That is, 
cut up to the intersection of the hori- 
zontal folds with the vertical folds 
(Diagram E). 

The corners of the flaps may be 
curved, 
ners to be curved, hold firmly, and 
cut a freehand curve 
(Diagram F). Thus the two ends 
will be identical in form. Caution 
the pupils of to crease the paper 


process, 


along the first crease made. 


Bring together the two cor- 


well-rounded 


through the center in doing this. It 
is Not necessary that all the curves of 
the portfolio be identical. 

The completed portfolio has two 
pockets which will hold nicely as 


many as fifty 9” x 12” drawings, or 


other papers of similar dimensions, 
The portfolio may be decorated with 
a monogram, a conventional design, 
or a name. 

In our schools the making of such 
a portfolio is a requirement of the 
sixth-year art classes. Aside from 
the value of the paper cutting, and 
of the construction work, the case 
several purposes. Pupils are 
encouraged to save all of their art 
work, in order that they may see for 
themselves how much progress they 
are making. They are also en- 
couraged to preserve all clippings 
which may pertain to art, and any 
pictures which they think may be 
useful to them. 

When these pupils are promoted to 
junior high school, their portfolios 
precede them by a day or two. This 
gives their new art teacher an oppor- 
tunity to sce kind of work 
they have done. 

Once having made a portfolio, a 


serves 


what 


pupil can make envelopes of a variety 
of shapes and sizes through applying 
the principles used in making the 
portfolio. (See Diagram G.) In mak 
ing an envelope, the two long ob 
longs on the lower right and left of 
the paper are removed, and the flaps 
are pasted on the outside. 


Remembering Summer Activities 


(Continued from page 35) 


children. We will 


for the 


then draw lines 
shoulders and almost 
vertical lines for the upper part of 
the dress. 


Add 


sleeves. 


two 


curved lines to 


Draw the 


represent 
straight 
The lines 
for the skirt begin near the elbows. 
Make the lines short because the girl 


arms 
down and then slanting. 


is sitting. 

Make the line for the bottom of 
her skirt curve. The legs will be 
easy to draw. 

The second seated girl wears her 
hair fixed in a different way, and her 
hands are behind her. Her skirt is 
different also, and her feet are crossed. 

To draw the seated boy with his 
back to you, follow the steps as shown 
in the drawing. When you make the 


lines for his back, notice that they 
slant a little. This is important. 
Boy playing ball. 

Draw the head and the neck. Add 
the ears. 

Notice that the left shoulder slants 
differently from the right shoulder 
because of the position of the boy. 
The left line of his shirt also slants. 
First draw the right arm and hand. 
Then draw the part of the left arm 
that you can see, and the hand. 

Draw the trousers. 

You will notice that the baseball 
bat doesn’t show where it is clasped 
by the hands, but the end of it shows. 
Draw the legs and feet. 

Boy holding frying pan. 

Make his back slant. His left foot 

is even with his right knee. 





The Second-Grade Plant Store 


(Continued from page 18) 
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Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: 
“Curriculum Foundation Series,” 
Science Stories, Book 1, “Plants”; 
Book 2, “How Plants Get Food” 
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J. W.: “Nature Activity Read- 
ers, Outdoor Land, Book 1, 
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CALL TO FALL COLORS 
at P. M. 


The fall foliage at Pocono Manor is 
aflame with brilliant crimson, mellow 
golds, greens and browns. It’sasight 
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for taking color pictures. Come 
Be prepared for 
and bring the family. 


Columbus day. 
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HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 
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Sponge Painting 


(Continued from page 33) 


changes before it disappears. The 
pictures remain visible for several 
minutes and then disappear by evap- 
Mistakes disap- 
Like the joy 


oration into the air. 
pear with the pictures. 
experienced when watching a soap 
bubble is the children’s pleasure in 
their blackboard 
funny elephants, the 


pictures. They 
laugh at the 
waddling ducks, and the pigs with 
curly tails, and enjoy the quickly 
vanishing tea tables and chairs. But 
they are not sorry to sce the pictures 
go. They have enjoyed the thrill of 
making something, and the sponta- 
neous drawing with a sponge has con- 
tributed in a very definite way to 
their development. 

Blackboard space determines the 
number of children who can work at 
one time. Each child needs to have 
a large area in which to work freely. 
In some schoolrooms many children 
can be working at the same time. 
They are able to make all preparations 
for the painting without help from 
the teacher, and there is no need for 
1 cleanup period, since there has been 
nothing to drip but a little water. 

After practicing making pictures in 
this way for a while, most children 
have developed, in some degree, a 
critical attitude toward their work, 


ind have advanced to the point 
where they are ready to make pe 
manent paintings, using the same 
method. 

bor the permanent paintings it 1s 
necessary to have paper, poster paint 


Wrap- 


ping or drawing paper may be used. 


of one color, and sponges. 


lor smooth painting the sponges 
With thumbtacks the 


paper can be fastened to a large piece 


should be wet. 


of cardboard or corrugated paper. 
Some children enjoy sitting on the 
floor to paint. If they prefer to stand, 


the paper can be taped to the black 


board. Thinned poster paint is put 
into a small pan, and the sponge is 
dipped into it and brushed across the 
paper. The children prefer to dip 
only the edge of the sponge into the 
paint instead of using the broad, flat 
end as they do for blackboard work. 

There has been a marked develop- 
ment in clearness of ideas with this 
type of painting. The children who 
ordinarily become confused 
when confronted with the problem 
of choosing colors find no such 
problem here, since only one color is 
used for each picture. In sponge 
painting, the idea which is being ex- 
pressed becomes first in importance. 
It helps form the habit of making 
pictures in the mind, and with prac- 
tice the ideas become better organized. 
The simplicity of this type of work 
makes it very desirable for young 
children. Spontaneous, free expres- 
sion is clearly shown, and the children 
develop confidence in their creative 
ability. 


would 


Even with the permanent-picture 
type of sponge painting, there is al- 
most no dripping of paint and very 
little cleanup work is necessary. 
are made so quickly that 
many children can work during one 
period, 


Pictures 


The cost of equipment can be very 
small, but expensive paints and paper 
may be used. Vinger paint used on 
dry drawing paper works nicely when 
the sponge is wet, but not dripping. 

While most of the work in sponge 
painting has been done with a group 
of first-grade children, some upper 
grade pupils have found it as enjoy 
able as the younger children. 

I have found that children who 
have passed from this type of paint 
ing into regular easel work produce 
better paintings than those who have 
done easel work only. 


An Assembly Program on Good Citizenship 


(Continued from page 44) 


C. How much does it cost to edu- 
cate one child for a year, in the 
United States? 

1). Why does our country spend so 

much money for education? 

After a discussion of the questions 
given above, the pupils expressed in 
writing their own ideas on the topic. 

The best story was selected and 
learned as a part of the program. 
Statistics may be printed on a poster. 
VI. Other program numbers. 

A. Hard work, not luck, 

these people famous. 

As a preparation for these talks, 
each one of a group of children was 
assigned to report on one of the fol- 
lowing famous persons: 

Alexander Graham Bell 

Thomas A. Edison 

Benjamin Franklin 

Robert Fulton 

Ulysses S. Grant 

Alexander Hamilton 

Abraham Lincoln 

Robert E. Lee 

Theodore Roosevelt 

George Washington 

Woodrow Wilson 


made 


To illustrate these talks, cach pupil 
held up a large picture of the person 
about whom he was talking. The 
picture may be flashed upon a screen 

B. Hard work and study made 

our great dams, bridges, and canals. 

The story of the building of the 
bridge that crosses the St. Law- 
rence River at Quebec, as told in 
the textbook, My Country, by 
Grace Alice Turkington, published 
by Ginn and Company, was recited 
verbatim. This narrative _ illus- 
trates the value of the study of 
mathematics. 

Stories about the building of 

-Grand Coulee Dam, Boulder Dam, 
Roosevelt Dam, or the Panama Canal 
may be told also to illustrate the 
need for trained workers. Pictures of 
these public works may be shown. 

C. Good citizenship in our com- 

munity and state. 

For our program the children of 
the entire school had been asked to 
memorize the Pledge of the 
Athenian Youth. As an introduc- 
tion to the recitation of this 

(Continued on page 71) 
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An Assembly Program on Good Citizenship 


(Continued from page 70) 


pledge, the following was given by 

the announcer. 

ANNOUNCER—Hundreds of years 
ago the people in the little city-states 
of Greece found a way of living to- 
gether that was different from that 
of any other nation. It was different 
because they learned how they might 
have liberty and yet have good 
government. We call their way of 
living a democracy. This ideal of 
government the Greeks gave to the 
world. Our democracy is patterned 
after theirs. We shall recite the 
Pledge of the Athenian Youth. 


THe PLEDGE OF THE ATHENIAN YOUTH 


We will never bring disgrace to this 
our city, by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor ever desert our comrades; 
we will fight for the ideals and sacred 
things of the city, both alone and with 
many; we will revere and obey the city 
laws, and do our best to incite a like re- 
spect and reverence in others; we will 
strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s 
sense of civic duty; that thus in all these 
ways we may transmit this city greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was 
transmitted to us. 

At this point in the program our 
Sixth-Grade glee club sang the three- 
part song entitled “Allegiance,” 
found in Intermediate Music of the 
“Music Education Series,” published 
by Ginn and Company. 

D. Good citizenship in our nation. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s concept of 
the right kind of American girl 
or boy, found on page 48 of My 

Country, was recited verbatim by 

one pupil. The paragraph immedi 

ately following it was used in the 
same way by another pupil. 


E. Good citizenship demands love 
of our flag. 

This number was a poem recited 
by four children. Each was dressed 
in white and carried a large Ameri- 
can flag. 

FIRST CHILD— 
This is the flag of our country; 
Proudly it floats o’er the land. 
You and I are glad to see 
Its gleaming folds wave gallantly. 
You and I are glad to be 
Citizens in this land of the free. 
SECOND CHILD— 
This is the flag of our country. 
Children, do you understand 
The meaning of this flag so bright— 
With field of blue and stars of white, 
And stripes that shine—a glorious 
sight— 
Justice, 
Right? 
THIRD CHILD— 
This is the flag of our country. 
Children, heed its brave command— 
Build ye here a better place, 
A finer state, a nobler race; 
From every darkened spot erase 
All that would mar or bring disgrace. 
FOURTH CHILD— 
This is the flag of our country. 
Children, keep it fine and grand; 
Right here, in our own neighborhood, 
Align yourselves with all that’s good. 


For Honor, Truth, and 


Then shall our nation thrive as it 
should, 

And our flag shall stand for brother 
hood, 


F. The closing number of the pro- 
gram was the Flag Salute, followed 
by the singing of “America,” in 
which all the pupils in the audience 
were invited to participate. 


“Miss Bowles” —Sir Joshua Reynolds 


(Continued from page 28) 


Plymouth and did some thirty 
portraits that are to his credit. From 
there he went to Rome, where for 
three years he studied the works of 
such men as Raphael, Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and Michelangelo. 

He returned to London in 1752, 
and from that time on his popularity 
increased until no other artist of his 
day was considered his equal. 

He longed for richness of color and 
experimented constantly, often to 
the ruin of his own paintings. Be- 
cause he was self-taught, he worked 
under many other difficulties, such as 
a meager knowledge of anatomy and 
lack of technical skill, but he had 
those rarer gifts of fine taste and the 
ability to give to his pictures grace, 
poise, dignity, and a naturalness of 
pose which no technical training can 
impart. 

His love for children and under- 
standing of them has made him one 
of the greatest painters in that field 
and his portraits of men are as strong 
in their portrayal of character and 
personality as those of his women are 
exquisite in their revelation of femi- 
nine delicacy and charm. 

By constant study and hard work, 
and with the aid of a lovable and un- 
selfish nature, Reynolds achieved as 
nearly as is humanly possible that 
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which as a little boy he set out to do. 
He helped to place English art upon 
a finer level. As a tribute to his 
leadership, he was chosen to be the 
president of the newly organized 
Royal Academy. This was in 1768, 
and the King, to give dignity to this 
new order, bestowed the honor of 
knighthood upon its president. So 
“Little Josh” became Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Reynolds never married but his 
sisters and his nieces made his home 
a happy rendezvous for all the impor- 
tant personalities of his time. “The 
Strawberry Girl” was none other 
than his niece, “Offy” Palmer, who 
made his last years happy ones for 
him. He died in 1792, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Though we think of him chiefly as 
a portrait painter, Reynolds preferred 
historical and poetical subjects. Of 
the many pictures upon which his 
fame rests, the following are a few 
of the familiar ones: “The Duchess 
of Devonshire and Her Child,” 
“Countess Spencer and Her Child,” 
“Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” 
“Lady Cockburn and Her Children,” 
“Lord Heathfield,” “Dr. Samuel 
Johnson,” “Infant Samuel,” “Age of 
Innocence,” “Penelope Boothby,” and 
“Angels’ Heads.” 
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Canco’s New Booklet Follows 


National Program on Nutrition 


* 


@ ALL TEACHERS are being asked to give simple instruction in 


health classes. 


Right now Canco is completing a new booklet called ““Make 


America Strong,” 


which will be of great value to teachers. It 


will be particularly useful in all courses tying in with the 


National Program on Nutrition. 


Written in non-technical language, ‘‘Make America Strong”’ is 
ideal for classroom distribution. It will soon be available in 
reasonable quantities to you. Here are a few of the points it 


offers you and your classes: 


> interpretation of government-approved diet as outlined at 
the National Nutrition Conference for Defense, held May 26, 


27, 28, 1941... 


~ asimple explanation of what the major vitamins and minerals 
do for you—and lists of foods from which you'll get each one. . . 


~ a popular language discussion of the importance of cooking 


to nutrition. . . 


> sample, economical, well-balanced menus. . . 


> offer of a recipe booklet, containing menus as well as many 
interesting and informative, nutritive recipes. 





Home Economics Dept. 
American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my advance order for 
on Nutrition and Diet. 

Name 

Institution 

Street 


City 





copies of ‘Make America Strong,” 
the new nutritional booklet helpful in connection with the National Program 


State 


1-941 


eee ee ee 


The time to order your supply of ‘““Make America 
Strong” is now. Fill out the coupon below. You will 
receive your order of booklets in time for the opening 
of your classes in September. American Can Com- 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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pe dhe Bld tide beeen THE MAGAZINE CHILDREN LOVE TO READ 
You have until Oct. 5th to pay. FUN @ ADVENTURE @ MUSIC @ PLAYS 


FACTS FANTASY CRAFTS PUZZLES 


and OUR OWN, a special department written by children 
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For reading aloud or story-telling, for dramatizations, singable 
songs, crafts, recreational reading, fine poems and stimulation 


to the children’s own creative work, you will find STORY 
PARADE invaluable. A special school supplement gives teachers 
a preview of the year’s program and connects it with social 
science, language, arts and classroom work in middle and upper 


elementary grades. 


$2.00 for 1 year (12 numbers). $1.50 for 9 months. 





Date Story Parade (9 mos.) with The Instructor, $3.75. Use coupon at left. 
Enter my subscription ({] new or {] renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start mS T O RR p E 
with the issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50. [] 2 Years at $4.00. Y & R a D 


Send me also the magazines and teaching aids listed below. 


This order totals $ e $41 
| () I am enclosing payment in full. 
() I am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5, 1941, or thirty days from date of order. 
[] I will pay Oct. 5, 1941, or within thirty days from date of order. 






Better Homes & Gardens reviews the experi- 
ence of America’s outstanding authorities on 





| Susana ane eee = nego ae and — 
me eT ee or rating, c training and family care, cooking 
i ee EO Teaching Position and meal planning, gardening and landscap- 
| ing. Written in a readable, enjoyable m ’ 
| ERE ae ee eT a mE eS State....... this colorful magazine is the perfect guide 


for the classroom and the library. 
You'll find innumerable teaching aids in 
Better Homes & Gardens. Month after month, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. o"?s aa oe 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
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AVAILABLE TO 


THE CHILDREN IN 


Your SCHOOL 


HIS year you can students 

TRUE COMICS a 
worthwhile and different. 
bright colored pictures are fascinating, easy- 
to-read. Every bit of the contents of TRUE 
COMICS is true. 
tien, no over stimulating crime and sex sto- 
ries. TRUE COMICS tells of real people and 
events, well written, simply told, in the full- 
color pictures that children love. 


give 
magazine that is 
Its 64 pages of 


your 


No cheap, implausible fie- 


In appearance and appeal, TRUE COMICS 
is exactly like the comic magazines that chil- 
dren are reading. It is more thrilling be- 
cause the stories of courage and high adven- 
ture actually happened. 
girls what they should know in a way in 
which they will be eager to take it. 


It gives boys and 


No magazine for children has ever had so 
warm and enthusiastic a welcome from young 
people and none has been so highly com- 
mended by parents, educators, psychologists, 
editors, ete., throughout the country. 

The students in the social science, history, 
remedial reading groups, ete., will be espe- 
cially anxious to have TRUE COMICS. And 
you ean include the orders for all the other 
children who will devour the contents of this 
new important, educational magazine. 


THE SCHOOL PLAN 


Thousands of children in the schools await 
the delivery of the new TRUE 
COMICS every month. You can make them 
available to the students in your school too, 
(The 
In that way you can 
forestall the purchase of the 
“trashy” comics by making these fascinating 


issue of 


ut a special school rate of 8¢ a copy. 
regular price is MWe.) 
be sure to 


books available to the students as soon as 
they are released! 


Copies of TRUE COMICS will be sent to 
your school each month. 
to the students at 8¢ a copy, and remit that 
amount to us. 
each unit 


You sell the issues 


A free copy is supplied for 
of 10 issues sold. For example, 
if you sell 50 copies in your school, 5 extra 
copies will be supplied free. Unsold copies 
may be returned for full credit the first month 
of each semester. Orders may be revised or 
cancelled on 10 days’ notice. 





MAKE 


RUE COMICS 






What Educators 
Say About 


TRUE COMICS: 


oe 
FROM A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT : 


“Our students are always hungry for the next 
issue of TRUE COMICS. [think it ix a fine 
Many students are bringing in 
ts and facts they have gleaned from it 





pplement their regular work.” 


FROM SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 
“We feel that this magazine will meet a long- 


felt need among our teachers of history.” 


“Orchids to you for your fine new magazine! 
I have recommended it to all my pupils and 
through our school bulletin, to parents.” 


FROM A SCHOOL DIRECTOR: 


We have banned «a number of comic books in 





our scl 
rival of this new substitute.” 


FROM A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: 


“The children in our school are enthusiastic 
about TRUE COMICS 


veul to the earlier comic 


It meets every ap- 
od thrills them 






when they find it is all true. 


FROM TEACHERS: 


“L want to raise my voice in praise of your ef- 
i at the so-called action-comics, 






er you are giving 
children’s reading and satisfy 
their adventure thirst.” 


"The children in our school like TRUE 
COMICS very much. 


most read to pieces, which is a fine indication 
” 


The last copy was al- 
of its interest to boys and girls. 
“The pupils in my class are delighted with 


TRUE COMICS. 


circulation every day since ut came, and some- 


The magazine has been in 


° vee 
one is always ‘next’. 


NEWSSTAND 
PRICE 10c 


, and we eagerly anticipate the ar- 
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52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me 


for the balance of the school year. 
15 days’ notice.) 


C) I am enclosing payment. 
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copies of the September Issue of TRUE COMICS at the 
special school rate of 8¢ a copy, and continue to send that many copies each month 
(This order may be revised or cancelled on 


[] Send bill each month. 
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Our Second Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 25) 


prepare for winter. On the same trip 
we examined a water wheel, which 
was originally built to turn a turbine 
for generating clectricity to be used 
in mining operations. Even though 
the wheel is not in use now, it helped 
us to understand how water is used 
for power, and how beneficial streams 
have been to some cities. 

We also took time to examine a 
discarded and partially dilapidated 
loom that one of the children had 
previously told about. This proved 
a rare treat, because most of the 
children had very little conception of 
how cloth is actually made. It in- 
creased their interest in the weaving 
industry, caused a study of the pro- 
duction of material used in the in- 
dustry, and stimulated a study of 
places previously considered too re- 
mote to appeal to them. It brought 
about a realization of the interdepend- 
ence of people, and served to intro- 
duce projects in geography, history, 
and civics which are of vital interest 
to pupils, 

In early October we saw a fish- 
hatchery truck pass the school, so we 
inquired concerning the object of the 
trip and learned that the state was 
planting young trout in Castle Creck 
in our own locality. Some of us knew 
the man on the truck, and so we ar- 
ranged for him to stop, on his next 
trip from the state fish hatchery at 
Rapid City, to show us how finger- 
lings are transported, and to tell us 
about the work of the hatcheries. 
When the children learned that adults 
engaged in occupations that made use 
of the knowledges and skills that the 
children were acquiring, they placed 
more value upon those knowledges 
and skills. Things seen make a more 
lasting impression on the average 
child than things merely read and 
talked about. I felt, therefore, that 
the children gained more actual edu 
cation in the hour spent with the fish- 
hatchery truck than could have been 
obtained from several hours of study 
in the classroom. 

[ found several people in the com- 
munity who could contribute infor- 
mation along curricular lines. One 
of the young men who has been 
training for service in the navy was 
home on a furlough about the first 
of November. I persuaded him to 
talk to the children about his expe- 
riences in camp. He told how clean- 
liness was stressed in camp, and that 
each man was responsible for washing 
his own clothes. At another time | 
asked a man who was working on the 
Lake of the Pines Dam, a government 
W.P.A. project, to explain to the 
children the construction and use of 
locks in dams, and of fish ladders and 
elevators, This clarified for us the 
work done on some of the larger 
government projects. 

Another neighbor, who was reared 
in Chicago, told us about the Chicago 
of his boyhood. You may be sure 
that the children were much more 
enthusiastic in their study of Chicago 
after that talk. 

On election day, the school visited 
the polling place to study the con- 
ducting of an election. We had pre- 
viously written to the county auditor 
for sample ballots, arranged for two 


* homes in some sections. 


booths, and invited an adjoining 
school to spend the day with us and 
to join us in holding an election. One 
of the questions which arose out of 
this experience was the manner of ap- 
pointing the election officers. This 
led to considerable investigation. We 
finally succeeded in finding out how 
the number of officers is decided upon. 
The children gained direct civic ex- 
perience in this way. 

One afternoon the school visited 
the Inca Gold Mine, which is within 
walking distance. The superintend- 
ent showed us the tunnels and the 
veins of ore in the earth. He ex- 
plained the work of drilling and 
showed us the mill, carefully explain- 
ing the processes by which gold is 
separated from the ore. He took us 
through the powerhouse, where the 
children became interested in differ 
ent types of engines and fuels. The 
study of electricity took on new 
meaning when we learned that the 
work was done by electricity, and 
that the power for the generator 
came from a diesel engine. The large 
transformer outside the powerhouse 
interested us. The children took 
notes on the places where various 
machines were made. After they 
read Schenectady, New York, on the 
large generator, it was not so difficult 
to recall that Schenectady is noted 
for the manufacture of electrical 
machinery. The work done at an 
assay office was also explained. This 
trip has been referred to many times 
as we study mining in various parts 
of our nation. The specimens of ore 
which we took back with us were 
labeled and placed in our museum. 

Shortly afterward one of the boys 
brought a specimen of asbestos ore. 
At present our museum contains 
specimens of copper, lead, zinc, as- 
bestos, and gold ores. We also have 
in it fossils, petrified wood and moss, 
feldspar, gypsum, mica, and limestone 
crystals, These things have played a 
vital part in broadening the children’s 
horizon; yet all of them were easily 
obtained from our immediate environ- 
ment, 

We have some picces of wood 
in our museum, which we gathered 
along the creck, where beavers had 
been working. These are examined 
again and again for the tooth marks 
of those energetic animals. Though 


-most of the children knew something 


of the work of beavers, still their in- 
terest has increased, and they have 
watched for information concerning 
the habits of beavers that could be 
discussed in the group. When one 
family reported seeing the game 
warden unload a live beaver, the 
children began to inquire why beavers 
are protected and encouraged to build 
This opened 
to the children a new field of inter 
est in science. 

After visiting the Inca Gold Mine, 
we thought it would be interesting 
to watch someone doing actual placer 
mining as the early pioneers did and 
as many are still doing today, so we 
planned a trip to a near-by placer 
mine. We enjoyed watching the 
sluicing, but greater was the excite- 
ment when the last sand was panned 

(Continued on page 75) 
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(Continued from page 74) 


and the dirt blown away, leaving only 
a few colors. We began to realize 
the lure that gold had in the early 
days, and to experience some of the 
excitement that must have accom- 
panied the gold rushes. 

In the fall a play store was organ- 
ized. The lower-grade children have 
studied wholesale and retail stores, 
how things are sold, and the work of 
clerks, Each child has contributed 
empty containers, wrappers, cartons, 
and cans to the store, and they pride 
themselves on the variety of articles 
in it. They are learning to handle 
money accurately, to make change 
quickly, and to make out store bills 
neatly. This has been an incentive 
to better work in lower-grade arith 
metic, and the study of labels has 
vitalized the work in geography. 

Perhaps the thing, however, which 
has contributed the most to unifying 
the school and community is the 
project of hectographing a school 
paper, which we undertook in the 
hope of earning enough money to 
buy harmonicas for the school. Two 
pages were devoted to South Dakota 
attractions. This has widened the 
children’s interest in near-by spots of 
scenic or historic value. A large free 
hand drawing of one of these places 
has been included in each issue. 

For the Christmas number we took 
up the effect of the holiday upon the 
postal service and the railroads. Our 
postmaster and the depot agent were 
interviewed, and articles were written 
in connection with their work. The 
depot agent invited the school to 
come to sce the mail as it is handled 
during the rush season. 


When I asked the publisher of the 
Hill City News for prices on hecto- 
graph paper and explained our project 
to him, he invited the school in to 
watch the linotype operate. This 
was a splendid opportunity. The edi- 
tor explained to an interested audi- 
ence the work of putting out a paper. 
The children were amazed at the 
number of people who have some- 
thing to do with the production of a 
paper. They were interested in see- 
ing how newspaper illustrations are 
made; and after their return home, 
they examined several under a magni 
fying glass to satisfy their curiosity 
regarding the screen. 

After each trip or experience, we 
had a definite follow-up in the form 
of a discussion, resulting in an outline 
made by the children under the guid 
ance of the teacher. This clinched 
the facts learned, and gave me the 
vpportunity to clarify any wrong im 
pressions and to emphasize points 
which individual ‘children may have 
missed. After the outline was made, 
some individual was assigned the task 
of writing an article for our school 
paper. It was corrected by the edi 
tors and turned in to the teacher to 
type ready for hectographing. The 
use thus made of these articles im 
pressed the children with an added 
sense of responsibility to give accurate 
information to their subscribers. 

Our time has passed rapidly, and 
there are many trips which we hope 
to make in the future. Our environ- 
ment is so full of opportunities for 
teaching that the teacher's problem is 
to select those best suited to het 
school at the time. 


A Unit on Viking Life 


(Continued from page 22) 


5. Man tends to migrate from 
unfavorable to more desirable 
environments. 
6. People help to contribute to 
history and culture. 

B. Skills. 
1. The children became more 
familiar with their room library 
and the public library. 
2. They became more interested 
in finding definitions of words. 
3. In building the great hall and 
the viking ship, the class learned 
how to use the foot rule and 
yardstick, and how to compute 
simple problems involving di- 
mensions, 
4. The language class gave the 
children an opportunity to de 
velop their ability in giving oral 
reports. It also gave them a 
chance to exercise their ability 
in writing rhymes and poetry 
and in writing plays. Later 
they memorized parts of these 
plays, learned how to speak and 
act them, and presented them 
to other groups, which developed 
confidence in the children and 
afforded much pleasure. 
§. In art class, the girls and boys 
learned about color harmony, 
how to mix colors, and how to 
use the brush, 
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(. Habits. 

1. The teacher tried to develop 
an attitude which gave the chil- 
dren a broader understanding of 
people, so that they would learn 
to develop a tolerance toward 
people and the way they live. 

2. In developing the unit, every- 

one had a chance to do some- 

thing and to take an active part. 

This created self-confidence. 

3. There was no question of 
individual discipline. 
Everyone had certain things in 
mind that he was trying to do 
to the best of his ability. The 


c lass or 


committees were carefully cho 
sen, and worked at 
things which he could not do or 
did not care to do. 


nobody 
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They're new! They’re free! 


Two modern booklets to help you in your 


program of menstrual education 





New! For Younger Girls “Nancy's Biggest 
Day at Camp” is a story version of the simple 
facts of menstruation — told in a way that 
young girls like to read. It’s bright and fun 
reading yet scientifically accurate. The locale 
is a yirls’ camp. There are many illustrations 
of camp life. This booklet replaces “What a 
‘Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister,” 
in the Modess Program of Menstrual Educa- 
tion. Order as many of “Nancy's Biggest Day 
at Camp" as you need so that each girl may 


have u copy to keep. 


ge 
‘Must: 
; Daitwe* ise 





New! For Girls of High School Age— This new 
and completely revised edition of “The Peri- 
odic Cycle” explains menstruation in a more 
adult and scientifically detailed manner. Yet 
it is written very simply. Teachers, doctors, 
nurses, and camp directors praise this new 
booklet highly. Send to Modess for a big 
enough supply so that each of your girls may 
have her own copy. 


Free—Anatomy Charts 
and Teaching Outline! 


To complete your program of men- 
strual education, Modess has also 
prepared a set of anatomy charts 
and a teaching outline. Teachers who 
use “The Periodie Cycle” in their 
classrooms will find the charts most 
helpful. The Teaching Outline was 
prepared and written by a teacher. It 
explains how to use these teaching 


aids most effectively. 





What is menstruation? 


SOME How long does it last? 
OF THE How active can I be? 
QUESTIONS Can I bathe? 
ANSWERED: Can | swim? 


How do | know when to ex- 
pect it? 


Periodic ¥, 


Cycle 








What is menstruation? 


What is the periodic cycle? 


SOME What do these words mean... 
OF THE puberty, menopause, etc. # 
Are sports taboo during the 
Questions“ ‘Pe 
ANSWERED: Can | go dancing? 


How can I keep dainty? 
Can | wash my hair? 








Personal Products Corp. 

Dept. B-2, Milltown, New Jersey 
For students: Please send me . ; 
copies of the new edition of “The Peri- 
odie Cycle,” . copies of “Nancy’s 
Biggest Day at Camp.” 

For teachers: (_ ) Please send me also 
the set of Menstrual Anatomy Charts, 
(Distribution of the charts is limited 
to teachers who use “The Periodic 
Cycle” in their classes.) 
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Sample Copy! 


GENO 
101 BEST SONGS 











Collection in AES 
cludes over a BSN 
dozen national ae 
and patnotc 1 
songs! \ 
sg 
4 


Still at the 
price Gtr 


“101 Best Songs” carefully compiled 
for school use—graded and special 
occasion songs home, folk, patriotic 
and religious melodies — words and 
music complete! 

10 cents per single copy 

$1.00 per dozen copies 


$7.32 per hundred copies 
postpaid 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
Dept. N 228 S. Wabash 
Send for Chicago, Il. 


(Enclose 8 cents to cover cost of 
postage and packing) 





Name 


Address - 














SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 











A copy of ‘‘Mociability 


Songs"’ (regular price 20c) 
will be sent to any teacher 
for just 10e! 

This popular book includes 
224 big favorites for 
group singing pecially 
selected for school, club, 
chureh and home 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

80 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

46 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
——and many others! 


Regular prices: 20c per 
copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per 
humdred (not postpaid), 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


Please send me a copy 
1Ue, 





y & of Sociability ——. 
Name....... soccuenienenmmemeuguenenees 

Address 

— O—O—=>SEEE ouege State 











“VISUAL GUIDES 


| MANUSCRIFL WRITING CARDS | 


AaBb 


NEW step to alphabet and writing 


mastery. Large 4" capitals, also 
small letters and numerals on heavy, durable 
cards. Easily seen across room. 14 cards, 








8% x 17 in. Per set 50c, postpaid. 
Ta a 
WALL CARDS 88 interesting pages 


with over 3,000 teach- 
ing aids, well classified 
Mailed FREE. 


Similar set in script forms. 


50c, postpaid. 








1634 INDIANA AVENUE e 


CHICAGO 
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Good Laws and Good Americans 


(Continued from page 42) 


LAWGIVER—The Law of 
Self-Control is a very important one, 
Control your 


SECOND 


Control your tongue. 
temper and control your thoughts. 
The Good American controls himself. 

rHIRD LAWGIVER—Next is the 
Law of Self-Reliance. Learn to think 
for yourself. Do not be afraid of be- 
ing laughed at. The Good American 
is self-reliant, ; 

FOURTH LAWGIVER—Now hear the 
Law of Reliability. If you keep this 
law, other people can trust you. You 
will be honest in every way. The 
Good American is reliable. 

FIFTH LAWGIveR—I represent the 
Law of Clean Play. That tells you 
to treat your opponent politely; to 
play for the SUCCCSS of the team; and 
to be a cheerful loser. The Good 
American plays fair. 

SIXTH LAWGIVER—TIt is necessary 
to obey the Law of Duty. If we 
shirk, others have to do our work and 
their own too. The Good American 
does his duty. 

SEVENTH LAWGIVER—I bring the 
Law of Good Workmanship. A child 
should learn to do his best. Then he 
will be ready to do grown-up work 
when he is older. The Good Ameri- 
can tries to do the right thing in the 
right way. 

EIGHTH LAWGIVER—We would not 
get far without the 
work, 


Law of Team- 
There are many things that 
one person Cannot do alone. The 
Good American works in friendly co- 
operation with his fellow workers. 

NINTH LAWGIVER—Do you know 
the Law of Kindness? That means 
to be kind in your thoughts and in 
your speech and in your acts. The 
Good American is kind, 

TENTH LAWGIVER—This is the last 
law—the Law of Loyalty. If you are 
loyal to your home, your school, and 
your country, you will obey all of 
these laws the best you can. The 
Good American is loyal. 

LAWGIVERS (in unison)— 

Now you have heard our laws so good. 
Will you obey them as you should? 

STRANGERS (fogether)—We do not 
understand your laws. Who will tell 
us how to obey them? 

AMERICA—My American children 
understand our laws, and will explain 
them. Here they come now. 

(Lawgivers step up on chairs at 
back of stage, and Strangers rise and 
crowd together at left and right of 
stage. American Children enter to 
lively marching music. They per- 
form a marching exercise with flags 
in the space in front of the fence. 
At its close, they form a single line 
across the stage behind the fence, 
with the two leaders standing at 
right and left of the gate.) 

FIRST AMERICAN CHILD—What can 
we do for you, America? 

AMERICA—These little strangers 
do not understand how to be good 
Americans. Will you explain our 
laws to them? 

AMERICAN CHILDREN (/ogether)— 
We shall be glad to explain them. 

FIRST AMERICAN CHILD—Listen to 
the Law of Health. A good Ameri- 
can must try to keep well. Eat vege- 
tables and fruit every day. Drink 
milk every day. Play outdoors in 
the tresh air. Go to bed early, 


SECOND AMERICAN CHILD—I shall 
explain the Law of Self-Control. If 
[ try, I can control my tongue, and 
keep it quiet at the right time. I can 
control my temper and not get angry 
over little things. I can control my 
thoughts, too, and think only about 
good things. 

rHIRD AMERICAN CHILD—Next 
comes the Law of Self-Reliance. We 
should try to be brave enough to do 
right, even if others do wrong. We 
try to do right even if others laugh 
at us. 

FOURTH AMERICAN CHILD—Listen 
while I explain the Law of Reliability. 
Tell the truth always. Even if you 
wrong, tell the truth 
If you make a promise, 


ha ve done 
about it. 
keep it, 

bIFTH AMERICAN CHILD—I. know 
that you can understand the Law of 
Clean Play. That means not to 
cheat, nor to be cross if you don’t 
win, nor to act as though you were 
the only person in the game. 

SIXTH AMERICAN CHILD—It is not 
easy to obey the Law of Duty. But 
we try to find out what we should 
do, and then do it, even if it is hard. 

SEVENTH AMERICAN CHILD—I will 
explain the Law of Good Workman. 
ship. That means to study and listen, 
so that we will know how to do a 
thing right, and then to take pride 
in our work, 

EIGHTH AMERICAN CcHILD—The 
Law of Teamwork is a good law. It 
takes many people working together 
to build a bridge or a skyscraper or 
to produce the food we eat. We try 
to work together cheerfully, each do- 
ing his part. 

NINTH AMERICAN 
should always remember the Law of 
Kindness. Be kind in the way you 
talk. Don’t say mean things. Be 
kind in the way you act. Don’t do 
Think kind thoughts. 
Help everyone you can. 

TENTH AMERICAN CHILD—Last 
comes the Law of Loyalty. A good 
American child is loyal to his family, 
his school, and his country. I prove 
I am loyal to my family by obeying 
my parents, and helping all I can at 
home. I show I am always loyal to 
my school by cheerfully obeying the 
rules, and helping to make it the best 
school of all. I prove I am loyal to 
the United States of America by 
obeying all these laws that help make 
me a good citizen. 


CHILD—We 


mean things. 


AMERICA—You are right. All of 
these laws are important. But if you 
obey the Law of Loyalty, you will be 
obeying all the other laws of good 
Americans. Little Strangers, my 
American children have explained 
our laws to you. Do you understand 
them now? 

STRANGERS (in unison)—Yes, dear 
America, we understand the laws. 

AMERICA—If we let you live in 
our country, will you obey them? 

STRANGERS—Yes, America. We 
gladly promise to obey the laws of 
good Americans. 

AMERICA—Before you come into 
our country, you must pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States 
of America. Listen to my American 
Children. They will teach you. 

(Continued on page 77) 








H. tels and Jensinie 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Hotel Manger, at North Station. Direct en- 
trance to B. raat . trains. All rooms with bath 
and every Lod convenience. Daily rates: 
$2.50 to $4.00. Double: $3.50 to $5.00. Very low 
rates for large groups. Also special weekly 
rates. Write for Boston map and guide. 


NEW YORK 

New York City 

George Washington, 23rd St. at Lautagton. 
Modern 500-r00om hotel. All rooms with 
bath, from $2.50 single, $3.50 double. Weekly 
rates (two weeks) from $10 single, $16 double, 
Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map of 
New York City. 


Pickwick Arms, 230 East 5ist St. ENJOY 
NEW YORK MORE. Live on the smart Fast 


Side. 4006 charming rooms in a modern hotel 
with club features. Gym, sun deck, and mod- 
est priced restaurant. Daily: Single from 


$1.50, Double from $3. 


New York City 


Special weekly rates. 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 





with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 


rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Goieme Stratford. “One of the few famous 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Air 
Conditioned Restaurants and Cocktail Lounge. 
Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. Mod- 
erate Rates. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union Station 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. Noted 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations. 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington to 
maintain a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 
$2.50, Double from $4.50. H. B. Williams, Mer. 
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Good Laws and Good Americans 


(Continued from page 76) 


(American Children 
Pledge to the Flag.) 

AMERICA—Now, little Strangers, 
you may come forward and give the 
Pledge to the Flag. 

(Strangers step forward, group 
about center flags, and recite the 
Pledge to the Flag. Then all sing 
“Our Flag.”) 

AMERICA—Come into our country 
and be good Americans. Uncle Sam, 
open the gates wide. 

(Uncle Sam swings gates open. 
To march music, the Strangers pass 
through the gates. One stranger 
stands between two American chil- 
dren. Uncle Sam and America step 
forward, and stand in the open gate- 
way, between the flags.) 

SIXTH STRANGER—At last we have 
found a home! 

ALL STRANGERS—Oh, how glad we 
are! 

ALL (sing to tune of “Marching 
through Georgia” )— 

We are good Americans; 
healthy, brave, and true, 

And we try to do our best, as ev'ry 
one should do; 

We are fair in ev ry way— 

In work, and in our play, 


Truthful and helpful and loyal. 


recite the 


were 


Chorus: 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Americans are we! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! We're proud of 
liberty! 

Hear us sing about our land, the coun- 
try of the free! 

United States—we salute you! 


How we love this land of ours! It 
is the very best 
Anywhere in this wide world, north, 
south, or east, or west! 
True Americans we'll be, 
And cheer for liberty— 
One flag, one country—forever! 
Chorus. 
(Uncle Sam and America stand in 
place as the others march out.) 


EpitoriAL Note: The laws of good 
Americans are adapted from “The 
Instructor ‘Good American’ Citizenship 
Posters,” published by F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y. The song “Katy- 
did” may be found in “The Progressive 
Music Series,” Book One, by Horatio 
Parker and others, published by Silver, 
Burdett and Co., Boston, There are 
four flag drills in Pieces and Plays for 
Washington’s Birthday, published by 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
The song “Our Flag” was published in 
the November 1940 issue of THE 
Instructor. “Marching through Geor 
gia” may be found in Young America’s 
Music, Vol. 3, edited by Albert E,. Wier, 
and published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 





Gingerbread Boys 


(Continued from page 16) 


D. Language. 
Since a portion of the reading- 
readiness program is definitely a 
language program, there is natur- 
ally some overlapping of subject 
matter. 
1. Discussing previous cooking 
experiences, 
2. Conversing during planning 
periods. 
3. Dramatizing. 
a) Buying supplies. 
b) Mixing and baking cookies. 
4. Composing charts and story 
for newspaper. 
5. Composing letters of thanks 
to mothers who loaned cutters. 
E. Health. 
1. Learning necessity for per- 
sonal cleanliness when cooking. 
2. Learning importance of us- 
ing clean ingredients and uten- 
sils. 
F. Social studies. 
1. Gaining an understanding of 
a mother’s contribution to the 
life of her family. 
2. Learning co-operation. 
3. Learning sources of some of 
the ingredients used, 
4. Being polite at all times. 
G. Art. 
1. Cutting big freehand ginger- 
bread boys from brown construc- 
tion paper for back and front 
of booklet in which were read- 
ing charts and all seatwork. 
2. Drawing small gingerbread 
boys to use with newspaper story. 
3. Drawing large 
sheets of newsprint of children 
making gingerbread boys. (I 
used the step drawings featured 
in THe INstRucTOR to teach 
easy figure drawing.) 


pictures on 
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V. Outcomes, 

A. All children made satisfactory 

scores on the “Monroe Reading 

Aptitude Tests” (designed to 

measure readiness for reading) at 

the completion of this unit. 

B. Children became vitally inter- 

ested in subject matter. 

C. Children developed ability to 

play and work happily in groups. 

D. Social adjustments noted: 
1. Children learned to 
courtesy by listening while the 
others were talking and by not 
monopolizing the conversation, 
2. A selfish child shared his 
own cooky cutter willingly with 
others, 
4. Children learned that all must 
help to put room in order after 
working on an activity. 
3. Children showed improve- 
ment in accepting responsibility. 


show 
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Carnahan). 
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Better Primary 
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to realize what Greyhound travel 
means to National Defense 


Thousands of heart-warming dramas unfold at Greyhound stations through- 
out America, as the big Super-Coaches roll in. Easy, frequent and low-cost visits 
between men in the Service and their friends and relatives at home are a 
tremendous boon to National morale—and that’s the first bulwark of defense! 


Greyhound is proud to make such trips “easy to take”—by serving more mili- 
tary camps and bases than any other transportation system—by offering more 
frequent schedules and uniformly low rates—by picking up or discharging 
passengers right at camp gates, in hundreds of cases. 


...and to thousands of teachers, too! 


An army of teachers likewise finds that Greyhound Super-Coaches are 
convenient “transports”—just what they need to go places on week-ends, to 
attend out-of-town conventions and meetings. There's none 
of the fuss and bother of driving—and the fares are only 
about one-third the cost of motoring. You can go more 








places—have more fun—by Greyhound! 


If you want rates and information on an) 
special trip, see your Greyhound agent, or write 
to Greyhound Information Office at nearest 
of these cities: NEW YORK CITY * CLEVELAND, O. 
\ Wa, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, © SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
\ ® CHICAGO, ILL. © FT. WORTH, TEX.* BOSTON, MASS. 
’ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
WASHINGTON, D.C, ¢ DETROIT, 

\ MICHIGAN ® ST. LOUIS, MO 
LEXINGTON, KY. © MEMPHIS, 

TENN, * CINCINNATI, OHIO 

\ CHARLESTON, W. VA, 
RICHMOND, 

NEW ORLEANS, 


Do your traveling in an easy 
chair—one that adjusts itself to 
the position you like best 

and in a cool, comfortable 
“climate” created for you by 
perfected air-conditioning. 


VIRGINIA 
LOUISIANA 








MAIL THIS FOR BOOKLET “AMAZING AMERICA” AND TRIP INFORMATION 


Send this coupon to nearest Greyhound Information Office, listed above, for fascinating booklet picturing and 
Jescribing 140 amazing things and places in the U.S. A. If you want rates and suggested routes to any particular 
place, jot the name of the city on the margin below 


Name 
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HELP YOURSELF 





These plays, songs, 
stories, units, post. 
ers, seatwork exer- 
cises, and tests are 
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Subscribe Now and Order These 


You will want everything in readiness when school opens in 
September, so NOW is the time to prepare yourself. With 
a subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR, the finest classroom 
tool a teacher can have, you are at once fortified to solve the 
many problems that lie ahead. And you will find the books 
illustrated and described on these pages of help in meeting 
your varied teaching needs. A special discount privilege is 
yours if you order any of these materials when sending your 
subscription. And if you are a subscriber at present, you may 





For Magazines Available 
at Bargain Prices with 
Your Own Subscription 
to THe Instructor, Re- 
fer to Pages 72 and 73. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


fer € 


mentary Taochers 


Let this educational 
seatwork teach your 
primary pupils to 
enlarge their sight 
vocabulary, follow 
directions, and test 
their knowledge of 


INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK senies 


oJ . ‘ ” ’ 

4 
TESTS 
FOR INTERKMEDIAT! 
AND UPPER GRADES 








Famous Paintings, 
112 pages (revised edition of Stud- 
ies of Famous Paintings), has study 
for 100 art-appreciation 
subjects: $1.00, $.86. The Instrue- 
tor Full-Color Prints (mounted piec- 
tures of these subjects) are 
each 
seribers, 4 or more, $.25 


the printe 


$.30 


“d word. 


Give these tests in 
urithmetic, language, 
science, history, ge- 
ography, and health 
and safety education. 

















For complete list of 100 subjects, see page 10. 


Flower Girl in Holland (75) 
Gleaners, The (40)—Millet 
Helping Hand, The (16) 


Age of Innocence (1)—Reynoids es 
Angelus, The (52)—Millet - 
Artist's Mother, The (44)—-Whistler os 
Avenue at Middelharnis (56)—-Hobbema . 
Baby Stuart (14)—-Van Dyck a 
Boy with a Rabbit, A (22)—Raeburn e 
By the River (6)-—Lerolle e 
Columbus (59)—Del Piombo . 
Detail of Sistine Madonna(25)—Raphael . 
Dignity and Impudence (4)-—Landseer ee 
Escaped Cow, The (76) Dupre > 
Feeding Her Birds (34)—Milict 

* 

2 

©. 


Renouf 


Hitcheock 


Holy Night (42)—Correggio 


Horse Fair, The (27) 


Infanta Maria Theresa (62) 
Market Cart, The (70) 
Miss Bowles (23)—Reynolds 
Money Counter, The (33) 
Rail Splitter, The (37) 

Road Through the Trees (28) 
Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians (63) 
Song of the Lark, The (7) 


Spring (64)—-Corot 
Storeroom, The (29) 


Strawberry Girl, The (46) 
Torn Hat, The (2)—Sully 
Valley Farm, The (58) 





Whether 
pils are creative or 
not, the handwork 
in this 
encourage them to 
do better art work. 


pu. 








will 


Many types of tests, 
problems, riddles, 
games, stories with 
questions, posters, 
to meet your needs 


in various school 


subjects, are here 
available for use. 
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Rey nolds 
















ONE YEAR 
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INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 
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INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 


THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 





Let these lessons in 
elementary science 
direct your pupils 
to new experiences. 





Fs 


USE THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
HANDBOOK 

SERIES 


These 96-page books, with attractively 
designed bristol-board covers, are filled 
with practical material to help you en- 
rich your teaching. They are being used 
successfully in many schools; let them 
make your work easier for you. $.50 each. 
Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, new 


or present, can have them at $.35 each. 





The subject matter, tests, 
and lesson plans in this - 
book will vitalize your 
teaching of social studies. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1941 
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FOR DRAWING 
AND HANDCRAFT 


ists toward greater 
achievement is easy THE INSTRUCTOR ! 


wiih this sighty-oee HANDCRAFT BOOK 
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Teaching Aids at Bargain Prices 









































also avail yourself of these special combination prices. The 
savings effected will help to pay for your INSTRUCTOR 
subscription. The first price listed in each case is the reg- 
ular price; the next is the amount you pay when ordering 
as a subscriber. The books, pictures, and units listed here 
are all sent postpaid. Why not order your INSTRUCTOR 
subscription and the books you will need, today? The coupon 
below is for your convenience. Send no money now, unless 
you wish to do so. You may have until October 5th to pay. 


Use Health and Safe- 
ty Posters to teach 20 
rules and poster mak- 
ing, too. $1.00; $.80. 


Windows, as well 
as blackboards and 
bulletin boards, can 
be attractive when 
you use these 32 
hectographed — de- 
signs. The 32-page 
Manual has many 
worth-while sugges- 
tions. $1.00; $.80. | 


FOR 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS AND 
THE STORY HOUR 


S Conty « OUR MAY PICTURE PAGE « 


| Fur Your Qullcte Rewrd 





In The Instructor 
Rhythm Band Book 
there are 38 scores 
for young players, 
and easy directions, 
as well. $1.00; $.80. 


THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
UNITS 


If you teach science or social 
studies, you need these units. 
Each has a 39” x 12%” sheet of 
pictures and an 8-page booklet. For 
all grades. $.30 each; 4 or more, 
.25 each. Any number at $.25 each 
to Instructor subscribers, See ad- 

vertisement on page 8, for 

a complete list of the 56 
subjects in this 
series of units. 





The lastructor 
BOOK OF 


STORIES 


TO READ OR TELL 


TWO YEARS 
$4.00 












For entertainments 
you will want reci- 
tations, plays, and 
songs. Our Book 
of Program Selec- 
tions supplies all 


these. $1.00; $.80. 





















FOR BETTER 
AMERICAN ait 
CITIZENSHIP dories thet will, make 


your story hour a time 
to look forward to. For 
all grades. 128 pages. 
With a complete index. 
MIA Illustrated. $1.00; $.80. 


Rely on the code of 
laws given in these 
10 attractive Good 
American Citizenship 
Posters to establish 
important democratic 
ideals. $1.00; $.80. 





THE INSTRECTOR F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. Date 
'V \ | Enter my subscription (_) new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 1 
\\ \| B () | \ the : issue for 1 Yeur at $2.50. 2 Years at $4.00. 
‘ i i 
; | Send me also the teaching aids which I have listed below. | 
a 
’ ‘ me Vi | | 
Good manners are l) | \| ()( iH Al ) 
taught by clever stick a fot | | 
figures on our 20 Good POSTERS 
Manners Posters for 
i This order totals $ . S4l 
pupil use. $1.00; $.80. : 
[) I am enclosing payment in full. 
| 11 am enclosing check postdated October 5, 1941, or thirty days from date of order. | 
To stress our great heritage, use these [] I will pay October 5, 1941, or within thirty days from date of order, | 
10 striking photographic posters, which | a Teaching Position 
appeared this year in Tue INstrructor, . | 
Now with descriptive text. $1.00; $.80. | St. or R.D. P.O State 
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How to Encourage 


Good Habits 


(Continued from page 38) 


child wins a star in each section for 
a week, a gold star is pasted at the 
bottom of the chart. 

It has been found that the ideal 
time to mark the chart is at bedtime, 
for the parent is usually present. The 
child, after reviewing the day’s ac- 
tivities with his father or mother, 
puts a circle neatly in each square 
where he feels he deserves a mark, 
and then hops into bed with, we hope, 
a feeling of well-being. 

Naturally the using of such a de- 
vice brings out the need for supple- 
mentary equipment which the pupil 
can construct for use in the home to 
increase the efficiency of his new 
personal check-up system. The fol- 
lowing pieces of equipment can be 
constructed in class for this purpose: 
bookrack, shoe rack, clothes hanger, 
shoeshine box, toy box, and hatrack. 

Three of these devices are illus- 
trated and described in order to give 
a general idea of the procedure to 
follow in their construction. 

The bookrack is made of pine or 
any other suitable available wood. 
The ends are approximately 7” by 7” 
before the front edge is slanted. 

The width of the rack depends 
upon the requirements of the person 
making it, and may range from 12” 
to 30”, The base is one piece of 
wood of the same material as the 
ends, and is fastened with screws run- 
ing through the ends of the rack. 

Books are kept in the rack uni- 
formly by two slats, 144” wide and 
4” thick, fastened to the rear of the 
ends and extending the full length of 
the rack. 

- The ends of the shoe rack may be 
of the same material as that used for 
the bookrack. It is advisable, before 
cutting the material for the ends, to 
lay out a full-sized plan on a piece of 
wrapping paper to assure an end of 
the correct size. 

Dowel rods, which are round pieces 
of wood (4” diameter for this piece) 
30” long, and which cost five cents 
each, will hold the shoes. Their 
position is determined by placing a 
shoe of the required size on the paper 
pattern, as shown on the end view of 
the shoe rack, and then locating the 
points where 4” holes will be bored 

.in which the 12” dowel rods will be 
glued. Bore the holes at right angles 
to the surface of the ends, 

The shoeshine box is much simpler 
to construct than it looks. A strong 
packing box rather small in size is 
cleaned of all paper labels and the 
nails are driven in firmly. 

A cover is nailed over one half of 
the top opening of the box, and the 
other half of the cover is fastened 
with butt hinges to the half top al- 
ready nailed on. 

A foot stop of 7 stock is 
cut out in the yaa di a foot with a 
coping saw and nailed to the under- 
side of the hinged cover. Directly in 
front of the place where the heel of 
a shoe would rest, a 4” x 4” x 3” 
batten strip is fastened. This i is the 
actual stop which keeps the foot 
from slipping on the box when the 
shoes are being shined. 

All of the above equipment may be 
stained or shellacked or painted, 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


* 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. Send the request slips 
to TREASURE-TROVE, THE INSTRUCTOR, 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. In the envelope with 
the slips enclose a 3-cent stamp, plus any 
additional remittance called for in a par- 
ticular case. When a supply for pupils 
is available, this will be stated. Please 
do not ask for items that were mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





314. Do You Know Beans—This Kind? 
If you haven’t a sweet tooth, your 
pupils have, and you may be sure that 
anything concerned with chocolate will 
take their fancy. They'll be fascinated 
by a Chocolate Exhibit Box illustrating 
the stages through which cocoa beans 
pass in becoming finished chocolate 
products. This is offered by Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Com- 
pany, Inc.—one to a school, or one to 
a classroom in larger schools. A leaflet 
on the Manufacture of Chocolate and 
Cocoa and a booklet of Favorite Choc- 
olate Recipes are available in limited 
quantities. Give number of pupils. 


315. Don't Sniff at Sniffles 

A new, improved edition of the 
Handbook on Colds (Vick Chemical 
Company) is now coming off the 
presses, Last season, when this attrac- 
tive booklet was offered to teachers for 
the first time, more than 421,000 
copies were used in schools all over the 
country. It tells the interesting story 
of chemical tests among 2,650 school- 
age children, in which school absences 
caused by colds were reduced more 
than three fourths (77.99%). Free 
copies, enough for every member of 
your class, may be obtained by specify- 


ing the number you need, 


316. “Whatcha Know, Joe?” 

“The curiosity of the American 
people” has had a book dedicated to it 
—Quiz on Railroads and Railroading. 
Here are more than 400 questions and 
answers on all phases of railroad ac- 
tivity, with emphasis on the Railway 
Plant, Railway Operations, and Rail- 
way History. Four pages of Index 
make the publication convenient for 
reference; an effective cover and well- 
chosen illustrations add to its value. 
Published by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, it is sent gratis. Your 
school or room library should have it. 


317. Keep Your Footing 

Folders and leaflets on foot care and 
proper fitting of shoes, to be had for 
the asking from Conformal Footwear 
Company, include: Pascal’s Law of 
Physics As Applied to Foot Correction 
(on a new process of molding shoes 
to individual requirements), A New 
Standard of Foot Comfort, and Keep 
Your Foundation Strong—one of each 
to a teacher; A Consumer Guide to 
Buying Children’s Shoes—for pupils 
(how many shall we request?). 


318. Songs to Sing 

There’s music in the air—and, these 
days, much of it is patriotic in flavor. 
It is handy to have all the old favorites 
together—songs of America and songs 
of other kinds that are enjoyed by 
pupils, ‘That is why the Cable Com- 
pany’s offer of one copy of 101 Best 
Songs for only § cents will surely at- 
tract many teachers. This collection is 
now in its 42nd revised edition. 


319. An Air-Transport Map 

A comprehensive wall map in color 
(18” x 28”), showing the Commercial 
Air Transport System of the United 
States, is offered free by American 
Airlines, Inc. In addition, the old mail 
and stage routes of the West are in- 
dicated, and four clockfaces designate 
the four continental time divisions. A 
booklet, America Takes a Test, will be 
sent with the map. 


320. “Brazil Gives Us Coffee” 

Two Rand McNally maps, 9 by 12 
inches in size—one presenting Brazil in 
detail (with area and_ population 
figures) and the other showing the 
same country in relation to other 
South American nations (with com- 
parative figures) are offered free by 
the National Coffee Department of 
Brazil, together with illustrated book- 
lets on Brazil and Coffee Production. 


321. Crepe-Paper Magic 

Crepe paper is a magic material 
when it helps youngsters to make 
Mexican village, enables older girls to 
provide themselves with gay bugle 
beads, and supplies pupils of various 
ages with ideas for attractive holiday 
cards. Three illustrated sheets on such 
craft work will be sent by Dennison’s. 
Designate those you wish as “Mexico,” 
“Beads,” “Cards.” 


322. For Every American 

“I commend its message to every 
American,” says General Pershing of 
YOU Can Defend America. In its red, 
white, and blue typographical dress, 
with striking illustrations and straight- 
from-the-shoulder text, the booklet 
sounds a trumpet call to American 
citizens—for “sound homes, team- 
work in industry, and a united na- 
tion”; for “arming the hearts of men” 
and “banishing fear and greed and 
hate.” Included is a stirring song for 
national defense. We mentioned this 
publication (issued by Moral Re- 
Armament) in June, but we want all 
new subscribers, and old ones too, to 
know about it. 10 cents a copy; 5 
cents a copy in quantity to schools, 


323. To Promote Care of Teeth 

What girl or boy wouldn’t brush 
teeth and massage gums, with the 
prospect of receiving an attractive 
colored Dental Health Certificate in 
recognition of faithfulness? (On the 
back of the certificate is information 
which helps to interest parents in co- 
operating with the teacher’s dental 
health program.) Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany is now offering this certificate as 
one of its educational aids, along with 
a new illustrated folder, Build a Suc- 
cessful Program on Dental Health 
(with a Quiz and a Contest), a 4- 
week Class Hygiene Record, and a 
colored wall chart entitled Why Do 
Teeth Ache? All this excellent ma- 
terial is free. 
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